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on, and as South Africa had to be either English or Dutch. 
he preferred “the enlightened government of England to the 
semi-barbarous civilisation-of the Dutch.” The latter have 
been conquered, but “I pledge my reputation and my 
name as a British subject that, if they have lost their 
independence, they have not lost their freedom. When 
they have the British flag over South Africa, they will 
have that which has been found everywhere during the last 
sixty years under the British flag,—namely, liberty for all, 
equality for all, justice and civil rights for British and Dutch 
alike.” We have won our liberty so completely that a refer- 
ence to it seems rhetorical, but the fact that words like these 
can be uttered in a great Colonial Parliament by a Premier 
who is by origin a Frenchman and by creed a Roman Catholic is 
significant of the attitude of this country to all the white 
nations she has founded. So is the other fact, that the 
blacks in South Africa would, if permitted, rise on the British 
side. 


In the House of Commons on Friday, March 8th, Mr. 
Brodrick introduced his proposals for Army reorganisation. 
We require, he said, besides the regular garrisons abroad and 
a properly organised force for home defence, three army 
corps at heme always ready to go on active service. 
These three army corps, entirely composed of Regulars 
complete in all arms, would be stationed at Aldershot, on 
Salisbury Plain, and in Ireland. Three other army corps, 
composed of Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers, would be 
stationed at Colchester, at York, and in Scotland. In order 
to get the extra Regulars required for this scheme he pro- 
posed to free existing battalions (1) by enrolling eight special 
garrison battalions, composed of soldiers who had passed out 
of the ordinary Reserve; (2) by raising five native Indian 
regiments for service in tropical stations outside India; (3) by 
transferring all the smaller coaling stations now garrisoned by 
the Army to the Navy. If the Navy would take over these 
coaling stations, which point was not yet finally decided, the 
gain would be eighteen battalions. In regard to the Militia, 
Mr. Brodrick proposed to increase it by fifty thousand men, 
and to improve the conditions by giving the extra 3d. a day 
already given to the Regulars. After two trainings the 
Militiaman is to have a bounty equal to 3d. a day. Lastly, 
a real Militia Home Defence Reserve is to be created, which 
may be joined by any man who has finished Army Oolour and 
Reserve service, or has been ten years in the Militia. In it men 
will get 4d. a day, or £6 a year. It is believed that this force 
will number fifty thousand. The Yeomanry, now about ten 
thousand, are to be raised to thirty-five thousand. In the 
Volunteers, twenty-five battalions and fifty-five batteries are 
to be specially trained for home defence. 


By the above means Mr. Brodrick calculates that he will 
add 126,500 men to the fighting forces of the Empire with- 
out increasing the demand for recruits, and yet only add 
£2,000,000 a year to the cost of the Army. Of course that is 
done partly by lengthening the terms of service, partly by 
enlarging the Militia and Yeomanry Forces, and partly by 
raising more native regiments for Imperial service, and 
transferring coaling stations to the Navy. In future our 
Army will consist of,— 

Regulars .., ooo ooo coe coe eee 155,000 
Reserve... eee eee eee eee eee 90,000 
Militia eee eee ee eee eee eve 150,000 


Yeomanry... ooo ooo eee coe eee 35,000 
Volunteers coe ove ane oes ove 250,000 


Total... bia rr ise 680,000 
From this force, however, must be deducted recruits and sick 
and other non-effectives amounting to 120,000. 





Among the incidental reforms enumerated by Mr. Brodrick 
we may mention (1) an increase in the artillery (we are to 
have two hundred 4°7 guns for field use); (2) reform of the 
transport and medical services; (3) reduction of barrack- 
square drill and “sentry-go”; (4) more musketry, scouting, 
and development of individuality; (5) better training for 
officers; (6) no appointing of men to act in peace who are not 
certified as fit to command in war [this will sound like a joke 
to the layman, but not to the soldier who has constantly seen 
“poor old So-and-so” given a command in peace that not his 
dearest friends would think him capable of holding in war] ; 





- ty 
(7) decentralisation of administration and IN, 
responsibility; (8) the provision of cubicles in teu of 
these reforms are excellent, and aré proofs of the eg mmon. All 
way of regarding Army matters which it is evident, is to “Seuss 
in Pall Mall under Mr. Brodrick. Prevail 





We have pointed out elsewhere what we daam to be th, 
matters in regard to which Mr. Brodrick’s scheme jg o si 
criticism. Shortly, we think that he should lmve im a 
the pay of the Regulars by making it possible to bey 
fully as a recruiting inducement the formula “a shilling g 
day and all found and well found”; that hedhould have ie 
creased the Militia establishment; and that he should hae 
founded a Home Defence Reserve out of the tp:ained men ri 
every year at present pass entirely out of the ken of the War 
Office when they leave the Army Reserve, give up the Militi; 
or Yeomanry, or cease being Volunteers, but with whom the 
military authorities might easily keep in toumh if they would 
give their minds to the problem. Again, we think Mf. 
Brodrick’s scheme throws too great a strain on the Volunteer; 
He is asking them to do, not more than the average Voluntes: 
would like to do, but more than he can do. Bat though we have 
dwelt at length upon what we regard as ffhe defects in Mr, 
Brodrick’s proposals, we must not be hdd to condemn hig 
general scheme. Taken as a whole, we believe it marks 
great advance in the matter of military arganisation. Ths 
right spirit is in his proposals, and im our opinion they 
show conclusively that we huve got as ‘the Parliamentary 
head of our Army a statesman of real force and character, 


In the House of Commons on Thursday the Opposition 
opened their grand attack upon Mr. Brodrick’s scheme, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman led off. The Government, he sug* 
gested, had made an excessive use of Loid Roberts's name in 
defence of their scheme, but he hinted that Lord Roberts had 
no experience of the difficulties of obtaixfing the raw material of 
the Army. He only knew the finished <trticle. [That is the 
fashionable jeer in regard to Lord Robéits just now, and made 
by those who are ignorant of the fact fhat Lord Roberts for 
the last twenty years has held the most.clear and enlightened 
views on recruiting,—witness his ext@aordinarily prescient 
article on the terms of service printed in the Nineteenth Century 
in the early “eighties” and lately reprinted, and his interest 
in the cubicle question.] Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
went on almost to suggest that the Government really meant 
to adopt conscription. In his opinion, the whole schems 
was a departure from the policy of prudence, and was 
a plunge into militarism. Sir William Harcourt was 
equally gloomy as to militarism and. the departure from our 
traditional policy. One might, indeed, have imagined from 
his and Sir Henry Campbell-Banneirman’s speeches that Mr, 
Brodrick was a kind of new Napolbon, who had proposed to 
create a vast new military force and to turn England into a 
kind of armed camp. 


Of course Mr. Balfour had mo difficulty in showing the 
futility of all this talk. In realitigy there is nothing new or 
aggressive in Mr. Brodrick’s scherne. He does not propose to 
add to the Regular Army, except to give some ten thousand 
veterans a chance to make the Army a life career, while his 
only essential addition, the incremse of twenty-five thousand 
men to the Yeomanry, is surely nota menace to our fixed policy 
of avoiding militarism. The truth is Mr. Brodrick’s scheme 
only sounds new and dreadful to those who have for the first 
time considered our military arrangements. To those not 
previously ignorant it seems, im spite of certain dofects, a 
sound and reasonable developrnent of the old system. We 
would point out also to the Opposition that Mr. Brodrick’s 
plan cannot at one and the sanae time be an utterly worthless 
piece of bubble-blowing and a s:vheme s0 sinister, deep, and far- 
reaching that it will make us @s much enslaved to militarism 
as the nations of the Continertt. 








In the House of Commons, both on Monday and Tuesday 
General Colvile’s case was explained by Mr. Douglas and Mr, 
Yerburgh, and strongly end-brsed by Mr. Asquith, while the 
Government side was put by® Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Balfour, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, who wowféd up the case for the Govern: 
ment. Mr. Brodrick, in defending his own and Lord 
Roberts's action in relicwing General Colvile from his 
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lacing him on the Retired List, declared 
omnes Golvile “twice within eight weeks left a 
of cavalry in difficulties without making the slightest 
ff oe relieve them.” On a division being taken the Govern- 
‘ nt sustained their contention by a majority of 114 (262 to 
8) We do not wish to go into the details of this pain- 
a ati which Sir Henry Colvile’s friends were most ill 
advised to bring before the House of Commons, but we desire 
to protest against the system of thus debating the conduct 
of generals in the House of Commons. People are always 
asking that the Army should be conducted on business 
principles ; but in what business is the general manager not 
allowed to say of a subordinate ‘I have had him under me, 
«nd I find he is not competent to do the work required, and 
therefore I decline to employ him’? This is what Lord 
Roberts, in effect, said of Sir Henry Colvile. In our opinion, 
Mr. Brodrick showed great good sense and firmness in the 
attitude he adopted. The dread of dismissing inefficient but 


highly placed officers for fear of a “row” has hitherto been | 
o 


the curse of the Army. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Brodrick does not mean to yield to it. 


When on Monday the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
for the Committee to inquire into the provision to be made 
for the Civil List, Mr. Balfour announced that the Govern- 
ment had decided to make no objection to the appointment of 
a joint Committee to consider the terms of the Royal oath. 
We wish they had gone further, and had stated definitely 
that they intended to legislate in order to meet the just 
complaints of the Roman Catholics, and that they had 
appointed a Committee to inquire as to the best way of 
carrying out their decision. However, it is satisfactory to 
know that the matter is now to be taken in hand. To 
repeal the clauses of the Acts compelling the declaration 
will in no sort of way impair the guarantees for the main- 
tenance of the Protestant character of the Monarchy. 


The explanatory statement in regard to the Navy Estimates 
was issued on Wednesday. The total amount asked for this 
year is £80,875,500, or an increase of £2,083,600 over last 
year. The number of officers and men is returned at 118,635, 
or an increase of 3,746. f these, one thousand are 
Marines. The new shipbuilding programme proposes the 
laying down of three battleships, six armoured cruisers, two 
ihird-class cruisers, ten torpedo-destroyers, five torpedo-boats 
and sloops, and five submarine-boats, which last, however, were 











ordered, and work begun on them, in 1900. In addition, 
Lord Selborne promises that the greatest possible despatch 
will be used in dealing with the arrears of works. We must 
defer criticism of the Estimates till the debate, but we con- | 
gratulate Lord Selborne upon having determined to experi- 
mentwith submarine-boats. When this time last year we urged 
the Government to build only one submarine as an experi- 
ment, we were told that it would simply be money thrown 
away. The five boats now under construction are of the type 
invented by Mr. Holland, and will be delivered next autumn. 


The interim Report of the Water-tube Boiler Committee 
appointed last September has been issued. To put the matter 
briefly, the Committee approve the water-tube boiler system 
in principle, but absolutely condemn the Belleville type, 
recommending that it should only be retained in completed 
ships, or in ships so far advanced that any alteration of the 
type of boiler would delay their completion. They also 
suggest that if a type of water-tube boiler has to be decided | 
on at once for use in the Navy, some or all of four types other | 
than the Belleville should be taken. The Report of the | 
Committee is a great triumph both for Mr. Allan, M.P., and | 
the Pall Mall Gazette, for both consistently denounced the 
Belleville boilers, and demanded investigation. It would be { 
unwise to attempt to minimise the seriousness of the | 
Report. The waste of public money on these boilers has been 
prodigious. 





Lord Salisbury on Wednesday attended the annual dinner 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, and delivered a 
highly optimistic speech. If we trusted the newspapers, he 
said, we should find that our trade was decaying all over the 
world, and “that we had nothing to look forward to but a 
rapid descent into obscurity.” 





He did not, however, find, 


when he met commercial men, that any such feeling oppressed 
them. He fancied that the German spectre owed its origin 
mainly to newspaper writers at a loss for “copy.” That is 
rather a literary way of putting the facts, but it is true that 
most of the alarm spread by Consuls is a mere impatience of 
competition, and that English trade does very well, as is 
shown both by its increased volume and the Income-tax 
returns. If in commercial matters Parliament had a fault, 
it was, said the Premier, a tendency to enforce restrictions 
which deterred capital from entering on new speculations. 
Capital might strike as well as labour,—a caution also uttered 
by Prince Bismarck. Altogether, it seems evident that Lord 
Salisbury, though he grows old, and cannot like the situation 
at many points, has not been captured by the prevailing 
pessimism. As pessimists rarely do anything but object, that 
is well. 


To a deputation from the Senate of the Royal University of 
Ireland which waited on the Lord-Lieutenant last Saturday 
Lord Cadogan not only announced that the Government had 
resolved to grant an inquiry into the subject of Irish Uni- 
versity education, but promised that the question should not 
be shelved. He further admitted that the grievances of the 
Roman Catholics were the dominant factor, and plainly 
hinted that he shared the views of Mr. Arthur Balfour 
as regards the establishment of a Roman Catholic University. 
We are heartily glad to think that the Government have 
granted the inquiry, and we trust that the outcome will be the 
full satisfaction of the Roman Catholic claims in regard to 
University education in Ireland. As we have said before, 
a University with a Roman Catholic atmosphere is not 
likely to be an entirely satisfactory seat of learning; but that 


| is not the question. The Irish Roman Catholics have a right 


to a University to which they feel they can send their sons. We 
cannot suppose that the Government would have granted 
the inquiry if they did not mean to take action. 


On Thursday was published a memorandum on the position 
of the Commander-in-Chief, written and addressed by Lord 
Wolseley to the Prime Minister last November. In our 
opinion Lord Wolseley asks for the right thing—+.e., the con- 
version of the Commander-in-Chief from primus inter pares 
into primus among the soldiers at the War Office—but for the 
wrong reasons. We have steadily advocated this change ever 
since the Order in Council of 1895, on grounds of sound adminis- 
tration and in order to make the civilian control of the Secretary 
of State over the Army effective. He advocates it because he 
wants military and not civilian control over the Army. Ina 
week of unusual pressure we cannot summarise either Lord 
Wolseley’s arguments, or those of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Brodrick in reply, except to say that the quarrel is the same 
as that conducted in the House of Lords a fortnight ago, and 
rests on practically the same arguments. 


On Thursday Mr. Chamberlain made an excellent speech 
at a meeting of the United British Women’s Emigration 
Association, calling attention to the great need for developing 
the work of the Society. There would very soon be a great 
rush of men to South Africa, and it was most desirable that 
there should be a proportionate emigration of suitable women. 


| We regret that on the present occasion we cannot deal at 


greater length with this most important movement, but we may 
add that it has our heartiest support, and that we sincerely 
trust that the Association will meet with the pecuniary sup- 
port it deserves. 


On Tuesday Lord Rosebery opened the first exhibition of 
thenew Whitechapel Art Gallery,—erected at a cost of £15,000 
by public subscription. After a feeling reference to the 
admirable exertions of Canonand Mrs. Barnett, whose absence 
owing to a domestic bereavement they so deeply deplored, 
Lord Rosebery recalled the fact that twenty years ago 
he had opened the first of these annual exhibitions. Lord 
Rosebery created great amusement by mentioning that a 
Scotch paper had on that occasion reported him as saying 
that you must not expect that a rough will become civilised 
by the mere contemplation of a Fra Diavolo, instead, of course, 
of a Fra Angelico. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE NEW ARMY SCHEME. 


ay E congratulate Mr. Brodrick most heartily on the 

new Army scheme which he explained to the 
House of Commons on Friday week. There are, as we 
shall try to show, varions faults in the scheme, but 
take it as a whole it is well thought out, and shows the 
impact of an able, businesslike, and resourceful mind on a 
great national problem. It shows, in fact, that Lord Salis- 
bury was amply justified when he selected Mr. Brodrick 
as War Minister. The general attitude taken up by Mr. 
Brodrick in regard to the Army proves that he realises 
what are the true functions of the supreme civilian in deal- 
ing with the Army. He evidently knows, on the one hand, 
where and how to trust the soldiers and the experts, and 
on the other, where and how to use his own judgment and 
to accept the final responsibility. We bave given else- 
where the details of the scheme, and shall therefore deal 
here chiefly with the points in which we think the scheme 
liable to criticism. Before we do so, however, we will 
shortly enumerate what we consider its special advan- 
tages,—advantages which even if the defects are not set 
right, as we hope they may be, mark an enormous 
advance in our military organisation. In the first place, 
the formation of the garrison battalions is excellent. It 
conveys a double blessing. It gives an opening for those 
soldiers who desire to make the Army a lifelong career, 
and it sets free and renders mobile a considerable 
portion of that great Imperial police force which we call 
the Regular Army. The raising of five Indian regi- 
ments for tropical garrison duty and the placing of 
the smaller cvaling stations under the Navy have a 
similar effect, and are equally to be commended. The 
proposal to increase the Yeomanry and to give that 
force a very real and definite status in our military system 
is also a subject for great satisfaction, and so is the extra 
attention to be given to the Militia and the large increase 
in the numbers and efficiency of that force. As to the 
increase in the artillery there can of course be no two 
opinions, The more we relv upon half-trained men. such 
as Yeomanry, Militia, and Volunteers, the more necessary 
is it that we should possess an artillery force unrivalled 
for the number and efficiency of its weapons. We ought 
to be able to say: “If we have not got the vast numbers 
of men supplied by compulsory service, at least we have 
an artillery force, both Regular and Volunteer, which has 
no equal in the world.” Hitherto we have never been 
able to say that, but we trust and believe that in future 
we shall be able to make that boast, and with truth. 


We will now take in order our criticisms of Mr. 
Brodrick’s scheme, both as regards the things not done in 
quite the right way and as regards the things not done at 
all. In the first place, as regards the Regular Army. We 
think that he was quite right in not increasing it and in not 
altering its general character, but we hold that he was 
wrong in not somewhat developing the inducements held 
out to the recruit. We do not desire any very great or very 
sensational increase of pay, but we hold that the recruiting 
sergeant and the recruiting advertisement ought to be able 
to say, and say truthfully, to the would-be soldier that he 
will have from the first moment he joins the colours “ a shil- 
ling a day and all found and well found,” and that there will 
be no deductions whatever therefrom except for neglect 
or misconduct. That is, the recruit ought to be able to feel 
that if he goes into the Army, and behaves himself, and 
does not show wasteful negligence as regards his clothes 
and accoutrements, he will be well housed, well fed, 
and well clothed, and have a sbilling a day pocket-money. 
The effect of that knowledge on the recruit would, we 
believe, be most attractive. No doubt the deductions are 
much less than formerly, but still they exist, and when 
exaggerated, as they always are in talk between the soldier 
aud bis civilian friends, they have a most deterrent effect. 
If men could feel that once in the Army they were always 
sure of the clear shilling a day to spend or save as they liked, 
and that they would at the same time be well fed, housed, 
and clothed, as they are, the effect in attracting men would, 
we believe, be out of all proportion to the extra expense, 
Every shopman who succeeds knows, and trades on, the 
effect of a clear round sum on the mind of the public. If 





the War Office is wise it will take a lesson { rum thei 

rom the trader 
and try the effect of a truthful offer of “a shillin day 
and all found and well found.” We have got = “ 
this ideal already, but, unfortunately, by not havin J Dear 
attained it the attractive effects of the recent ine 
pay are almost all lost. When we have reached at 
such extra inducements as separate cubicles in barrack “ 
a matter to which we attach great importance—and = 
“ comforts ” will have a double force in attracting . 
Again, we think that in addition to the reduction + { 
barrack-square drill and “sentry-go” announced } Mr 
Brodrick, something should be done to dented: 2 
labour of the soldier in cleaning his uniform, Needlen 
to say, the soldier must be made to keep himself and his 
uniform smart and clean, but his dress should be desi bee 
so as to produce the minimum, and not the maxinun of 
labour in this respect. Look at the Metropolitan Police 
Their uniform is smart and clean, but there is nothing in 
it which involves great trouble and worry in cleanin 
Next look at the Guardsman with his cloth that shows ae 
stain, his metal buttons of the kind that want perpetasl 
polishing, and his belts that are always in need of pipe. 
clay or blanco, and then ask whether the useless burden 
involved in keeping the soldier’s uniform smart and clean 
is one which it is wise to impose in the case of a voluntar 
Army. In our opinion, then, Mr. Brodrick may still do 
a great deal to increase the attractiveness of the Regular 
Army without imposing any excessive extra burden on the 
Treasury. 

The Yeomanry proposals strike us as extremely good 
in general outline, but as an alternative to paying 
the Yeoman £5 a year for a horse we would make 
the Yeoman’s horse belong to Government, and use 
it aS’ @ recruiting agent. The Government should 
buy strong, useful cobs of the kind now used 
to train the mounted infantry — not showy, well. 
matched animals, but what the man who talked to 
Mr. Briggs in Punch called “poor men’s ’osses,” ie, 
horses that would go and not prance—and then let it 
be known that they would present a horse to any “man 
who would join the Yeomanry, provided that he would 
engage to feed him and keep him properly, and produce him 
at the training. All the rest of the year he could use him 
on his farm or small holding. After six years he would 
become theabsolute property of the Yeoman. This would be 
cheaper for the Government than paying £5 a year, and 
would greatly help recruiting. A farmer, or a farmer's son 
or younger brother often finds it very difficult to raise 
the £30 required to get a horse. If he has a horse of 
his own, he is tempted to realise the £30. If not, he finds 
it difficult to get such a sum as £30. To such a man the 
offer of a useful horse which he can ride or drive, or do 
what he will with except for a month in the year, 
merely at the cost of the animal’s keep, is an immense 
temptation. Unless the farmers of the United Kingdom 
are very different from what they appear, the knowledge 
that joining the Yeomanry would meun the acquisition of 
a horse would, we believe, prove far more attractive than 
the offer of £5 a year to the man who has already gota 
horse or the offer of the loan of a registered horse during 
the training. It will be said, perhaps, that some Yeomen 
would illegally sell their cobs, and that others would lose 
them through accidents. We would provide against the 
former by branding the horses and making it a penal 
offence to buy a Yeomanry horse branded “ W. D.,” and 
against the latter by a system of insurance, 

In regard to the Militia and Militia Reserve we have 
little but praise fur Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. Our only 
complaint is that his scheme does not go far enough 
as regards numbers. In the first place, we should 
like to see the standing force of Militia increased by 
fifty thousand men beyond his estimate, and next, we 
should like to see certain modifications as regards the four 
months’ recruit training of the Militiaman. It is now unl- 
versal for the Militiaman to do his recruit training in bar- 
racks. In all towns and great centres we should like to 
see the Militia recruit treated as a day-boy and not as 
a boarder. He should, that is, live at home and come in 
to the depdt to be trained, just. as the workman goes into 
the factory to work. This used to be done in certain urban 
regiments with complete success. A great saving wou 
be made as regards barrack accommodation, and the plan 
is infinitely more attractive to the men. They have thelr 
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; selves, and, remember, what is irksome to 
ages cine ne a soldier is not the drill, or the 
the om or the obedience, or the hard work, but the 
advement after the working hours of the soldier’s life 
are over. 

The Volunteer proposals seem to us the greatest 
defect of commission in Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. We 
cannot help feeling that they will place too great a strain 

n the regiments selected to form part of the Colchester 
A my Corps, and so injure the Volunteer Force generally. 
gf belief the Volunteer Force is a most valuable one, 
but we must never forget that it is a Volunteer Force, and 
that the men who belong to it, though they have the 
greatest possible desire to serve their country. are not free 
ageats, If, then, great sacrifices are asked of Volunteers, 
except, of course, when we are actually at war with an 
enemy capable of threatening the national safety, the force 
is bound to dwindle and wither. The great function per- 
formed by the Volunteers is that of giving avery valuable 
preliminary training inarms to a large part of the popula- 
tion. They provide a great fund of trained men upon which 
we can draw in time of need, as we did in-the case of the 
CLV. We must keep that fact always in view. We do 
not in the case of the Volunteers so much wish to raise 
individual units to the highest point of efficiency as 
to keep all the units well filled, so that in time of real 
danger we might do with the Volunteers generally what 
wo did with the C.L.V.,—+te., give them a couple of months’ 
strict training and convert them into troops of the highest 
value, We have got a most sound and useful force in the 
Volunteers, do not let us destroy it by trying to give it a 
perfection which is outside the law of its being. Of 
course any facilities given to Volunteer officers in the way 
of training themselves in military duties are to be entirely 
commended. 

The most serious omission from the new Army scheme 
is the omission to provide some machinery for keeping in 
touch with the trained m+n who every year during peace 
pass in large numbers out of the ken of the War Office. — 
The new Militia Reserve will do so little in this respect 
that we may leave it out of consideration.—Every year 
men who have been fully trained in the essentials of drill 
and the use of the rifle in the Regular Army, the Militia, 
the Yeomanry, and the Volunteers are for various reasons 
severing all connection with any of the fighting forces of 
the nation. We hold this to be a culpable waste of good 
material, and we would prevent it in the following way. 
When a man finally passes out of the Army Reserve, or 
Militia, or Yeomanry, or leaves the Volunteers after 
having been returned as an efficient during five years, we 
would make him this offer :—*If you will enter your 
pame on the Home Defence Register, you shall at once 
receive a policy entitling you to an old-age pension 
of Is, a day after sixty-five. But to keep that policy alive 
you must present yourself twice a year at the nearest 
post-office, police-station, or military depé6t, as shall be 
arranged, and get your policy endorsed after giving proofs 
of identification, The obligation for the Home Defence 
R serve will be the liability to be called up and embodied 
in battalions in case of imminent danger of invasion.’ 
In addition, a small payment might be made when the 
trained man first registered his name, and even when he 
came twice a year to get his policy endorsed in order to keep 
itin vigour. By such means we should not lose touch with 
our trained men, and we should also be able to feel that 
no man who had trained himself for the defence of his 
country, and so done her service, would ever be left in old 
age quite unprovided for. Under this scheme, too, no 
man could say that he was unable to make provision for 
old age out of his scanty wages, for every man could do so 
by becoming a Volunteer. In fact, every man would be 
able to buy an old-age pension by paying with personal 
service instead of with money. We would add that in 
case a man wanted to buy an old-age pension by 
service but not by money, and for some reason could not 
Join the Militia or remain in a Volunteer corps for five 
years, we would allow him to enlist as a one-year super- 
numerary at any regimental depdt and do a year’s 
training with a regiment at home, being kept, but only 
receiving half a private’s pay. After his year he would 
be eligible for the Home Defence Reserve. It is not, how- 
ever, very likely that men who could buy a pension 

through the Volunteers would prefer to buy it in this way. 








No doubt it will be said that our scheme for keeping 
in touch with the trained men would not be of 
much use, as they would so soon get rusty. Their 
registration would not keep them in training. Of course 
it would not, but as we saw in the case of the Royal 
Reserve regiments, men who have once been trained take 
a long time to forget their duties. In any case, and at 
the lowest, they are better material than the men who have 
never been trained, and they are already recruited. 
The register, at a small expense, would automatically 
sift the trained from the untrained, and there would 
always be on it some hundred thousand men or more 
who had not left off being trained more than five or six 
years. 

We most sincerely trust that Mr. Brodrick and Lord 
Roberts will not iguore this matter, and will seriously take 
up and consider, if not our scheme, then some other means 
of keeping in touch with the trained men who at present 
are every year passing quite out of the ken of the War 
Office. When the war is over some hundred thousand 
men, Regulars, time-expired Militiamen, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers, will so pass out of the ken of the War Office. 
Surely it would be worth while to get these men to 
register themselves in some form of Home Defence 
Reserve. 





COMMON-SENSE ON THE YANGTSE. 


ANT of audacity is not precisely the defect which 

the world attributes to special correspondents, 

but we could sometimes find it in our hearts to wish they 
were a trifle more audacious. They telegraph home what 
are virtually leading articles intended to induce the 
British people to take a particular line, which neverthe- 
less they shrink from recommending, or even defining 
clearly. All that they say leads up to the necessity of 
war, yet they are as averse to threaten war as so many 
Bishops. he Zimes has, for instance, a most able 
correspondent at Shanghai, a man whose opinion is 
worth hearing on almost any subject of foreign policy. 
Accordingly they permit him to send home telegrams a 
column long full of his own opinions as well as of facts, 
and one of them, flashed on March 7th, and published on 
March 11th, has created quite a sensation. In it he 
states, we have no doubt quite accurately, that Great 
Britain bas lost much of her prestige in the Yangtse 
Valley, which we may roughly describe as the Bengal of 
China, a vast region of fertile plains and valleys, cloven 
by rivers whose centre and chief is the Yangtse, a river 
liker the Plate or the Mississippi than anything we see 
in Europe. Great Britain was formerly the only 
European State visible on this river, as she was practic- 
ally the one irresistible in Shanghai. Now, says the Times 
correspondent, Shanghai is held by an “ international 
army of occupation,” Germany, France, and Japan having 
each hurried soldiers thither,—to prevent, we believe, a 
quite imaginary coup on the part of England. Up 
the river for six hundred miles French, Russian, 
and German ships are everywhere in evidence—as 
well, we may remark, as British ships—and at Hankow, 
the key of the river, the future industrial metropolis 
of China, France, Russia, Germany, and Japan have 
built altogether two miles of wharves so splendidly 
equipped that the money must have come from national 
Treasuries. A railway, moreover, is shortly to traverse 
China from Pekin to Canton, and its centre will be 
Hankow, and the northern section of this railway is in 
Belgian hands under Franco-Russian protection. Could 
anything be more melancholy ? This steady decay of 
British prestige and influence must, the correspondent 
thinks, have a most depressing effect on British trade, and 
therefore There he stops, and we are left to guess 
at the policy which he would fain see adupted. Are we 
to drive all these steamers off the Yangtse and seiz» the 
German, French, and Russian wharves, or to expel the 
international troops from Shanghai, or to compel China 
to grant us an undivided protectorate over the Yangtse 
Valley, that is, in fact, to annex in the teeth of all Europe 
a province inhabited by a hundred and twenty millions 
of people whose one dominant passion is distrust and 
dislike of the foreigner? The correspondent would 
probably repudiate such wild ideas, which we have 
not the power to carry out, which even if carried out 
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would crush our already overburdened armies, and leave 
us either with a conscription for foreign servios, or 
helplessly dependent upon the loyalty of the fighting 
races of India, and which, finally—we put this last 
because every Anglo-Chinese does—have below them no 
sort of justice whatever. What earthly right have we, 
who plead Free-trade and equality of commercial rights 
and the “open door” as the bases of our policy in 
China, to obj»ct to anybody’s steamers on the Yangtse ? 
We go to Ouessa, Hamburg, and Marseilles, and why on 
earth should not Russian, or German, or French steamers 
go to Havkow and unload there by help of their own 
hulks, with their own cranes, on their own wharves ? 
We also have steamers, we also have wharves, and the 
Chinese are much maligned if in buying goods they care 
for the interests of one foreign devil more than another, 
or study anything except comparative quality and cheap- 
ness. Even the correspondevt who works hinyself into 
such excitement over the decaying influence of Great 
Britain acknowledges that “the individual enterprise of 
the British, coupled with the advantages of prior pos- 
session, will, no doubt, for a time hold its own even 
against State-aided competition,” and he records with 
pleasure the fact that the Chinese give us before all 
nations their “ confidence and goodwill.” What then is 
the ultimate use of all this dog-in-the-manger argument 
except to increase that amazing nervousness which has 
come over British traders, or, at all events, over 
the journalists who appeal to them, and whose one idea 
of “policy” seems to be that of the jealous suburban 
housewife who cries, ‘‘ Assert yourself, John ; launch out, 
John; or old Greenstead will say he is a richer man than 
you are” P 

The plain truth of the matter is that the whole world is 
sighing for a share in the trade which they believe, 
perbaps erroneously, will grow up in China. We say 
“perhaps erroneously ” because the Chinaman, once at 
peace, Can grow, or extract by mining, or manufacture every 
single thing he wants just as well as we caf, and may 
even be a formidable competitor in our own maskets. The 
British elector must therefore make up his mind clearly 
as to what he wants. If it is, as we believe, Free-trade, 
with a vast, though possibly short-lived, market, he can 
have it. The British Government, assisted as they would 
be by America and Japan, can secure if they please abso- 
lutely free entry—subject, of course, to the usual duties for 
revenue—throughout China; or still more easily, the same 
rights throughout Central and Southern China, leaving 
the North avowedly to Germany and Russia. The aggres- 
sive section of the world is not going to risk a great naval 
war in order to secure nominal monopolies m which half 
their statesmen at heart disbelieve. If our people 
really want trade with China to be put on this basis, 
want it so energetically, we mean, as to be willing to run 
a certain amount of risk, China within twelve months 
will be thrown open to unlimited competition. If, on 
the other hand, they really desire thé annexation 
of a great slice of China, or a lonely protectorate in the 
Yangtse Valley, then they must either consent to a policy 
of partition with its unknown dangers, or they must 
accept conscription—real conscription, we mean—with all] 
its consequences to our freedom and our manners. It 
would be madness to bid defiance to Russia, Germany, and 
France all acting together without such an army as would 
enable us to face them in China with at least equal 


forces. 

We have no doubt of the answer, for in this country the 
sensible still bear rule ; but if the answer is given that we 
want only commerce, then we must limit our effort to the 
enfranchisement of trade, suppress territorial jealousies, 
which from that point of view are absurd, and allow the 
Continental Powers, subject always to the great law of 
the “open door,” to settle their quarrels with China as 
they list. If Germany thirsts for Shantung, but will 
admit the English to trade there as in Hamburg, Shan- 
tung must be to us as Hamburg is,—-viz., outside our 
political purview. If Russia wants Manchuria, but will 
leave open Manchuria to trade, her ambition is not our 
business. At present we are pursuing the very worst 
policy conceivable,—that is, we are not arresting Russia, 
and we are driving her rulers half crazy with irritation. 
Not only do our newspapers keep uttering veiled threats 
of war, but our diplomatists keep trying to win “ moral 





victories” on paper, not over Russia, but vende 
statesmen. Russia will have Manchuria, we Byes 
that; and as we know it, what is the use of able 
taxing Count Lamsdorff with indifference to _ ‘4 
We do not know that he is consciously Pe , 
us, aDy more than we were consciously deceive’ 
Europe when we said that we should evacuate & «4 
but in any case we want equality of trade in Manchin: 
and on the Amur, and we are no nearer such e ee 
because Count Lamsdorff is shown to be a tribketse 
His being a trickster will not stop shirtings from bej . 
sold in Manchuria when once it is the policy of Russ 
that they should be sold, and we can compel Russia ° 
consider such sale to be to her interest. What we cannot do 
is drive Russia by force out of Manchuria, and that is 
what we are asked to do by almost all the correspondents 
nominally “in the interests of trade,” but really out of g 
vague jealousy lest there should be places in the world 
where Great Britain is not first. We might be able, for 
what we know, to conquer the world, if we gave ourselves 
to it for a century and America did not object, but to 
conquer the world and grow rich by commerce at one and 
the same time is beyond human power. 





FINANCE AND THE WAR. 


UDGET secrets are always well kept, and outside a 
very narrow circle there is at present no one who is in 
a position to do more than guess at the nature of the fiscal 
proposals which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will very soon 
lay before the House of Commons. But while we are 
waiting for the details of his scheme it may be worth 
while to discuss some of the principles which, in our 
opinion, ought to govern, and we believe will largely 
govern, the arrangements of the Budget. The first 
question which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach must ask him. 
self in providing for the war expenditure is—what 
portion ought to be funded and what portion must 
be raised by taxation in the current year? Extreme 
financial purists will, of course, answer that ‘the 
least possible recourse must be had to borrowing and 
that the greatest amount possible must be raised 
by immediate taxation. We, to a great extent, dissent 
from this point of view. In our opinion, there is per se no 
harm in borrowing for war expenditure provided that it 
is only occasional and exceptional expenditure that is met 
by loan and not ordinary annual expenditure, and provided 
also that some arrangement is made for gradually paying 
off the loan. In this way the exceptional expenditure is 
spread over anumber of years and not placed on any one 
year. But though it might be scientifically sound always 
to spread exceptional expenditure such as war expenditure 
over a number of years by means of Joans running, say, 
for fifty years, it is, we fully admit, better in practice to 
make a special effort in the actual years in which the excep- 
tional expeaditure takes place. It is, that is to say, more 
prudent toraisea considerable portion of the war expenditure 
in the war year or years. The question thus becomes one of 
degree, and appears for us in 1901 in the form of,—what 
proportion of the Transvaal War expenditure should be 
funded and paid off gradually, and what amount should be 
raised at once by increased taxation ? In our view, it is im- 
possible to lay down any fixed proportion, such as, say, a 
half or a third, as to what ought to be funded and what 
obtained by increased taxation. We hold instead that the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer should answer the 
question by askinganother,—z.¢., by asking : ‘Whatamount 
of new taxation can 1 impose without breaking up the 
existing fiscal system,—the system of Free-trade and of 
reliance upon direct rather than indirect taxation o 
Further, we consider that the above question should have 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer this answer :—‘ Any 
sum that I can get by an increase of taxation carried out 
on the existing lines must be raised, but the rest must be 
funded and paid off gradually, for it would be a far 
greater evil to break up our present fiscal system than to 
add to the National Debt.’ This is the way in which we 
trust that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will look at 
the matter. It is certainly the way in which he may be 
expected to look at it if we judge by his past record as a 
financier, for he has always shown himself thoroughly 
aware of the immense fiscal advantages which we reap by 
our Free-trade policy. 
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ranted that we are only to impose taxation 

“hin the limits of our present system, and not to 
Witain nourse, as bas been suggested, to anything in 
ty peo of a general tariff or of an Imperial 
er vf 5 per cent. ad valorem on all goods im- 
oe yA this country, where is the Chancellor 

hequer to get the money? There is, of 
of the Excheq § “4 
‘aurse, the Income-tax. If people could endure a 16d. 
on o-tax during the Crimean War, there is no reason 
ares should not endure it now, especially in view of 
} J fact that the deductions and exemptions make the 
e tax press much less heavily than before on 
oud ers. But an extra 4d. on the Income- 
the poorer pay Ps 0 We deak 
tax would give over £8,000,000 a year. 0 doubt 
the Income-tax is never a popular tax, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be sure to be strongly 
ressed not to put on another 4d. Let us hope, however, 
that he will fee! able to resist such pressure. Another 
way in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
yaise money Which can logically be alleged to be 

no infringement of our present system will be by a 
tax of, say, 3d. a pound on all sugar coming into 
this country. It will be said, and in a sense truly 
enough, that there would be nothing protective in the 
measure, and that per se there is no more reason why we 
should not tax sugar than tobacco or tea or coffee or 
cocoa, In theory this is no doubt perfectly sound, 
and we have always felt that a tax on all sugar for 
genuine revenue purposes would be much less open 
to objection than an attempt to exclude sugar because 
it was too cheap, and to interfere with its importation 
without any gain to the Treasury arising from the 
interference with the merchant’s right to bring freely to 
our shores whatever he has to sell. But if there is no 
theoretical objection to a nation which taxes tea taxing 
sugar, there are many very strong practical objections. 
In the first place, sugar has become a most important raw 
material in British manufacture, and therefore to tax 
sugar would now do a serious injury to British internal 
trade, Even if full drawbacks were given to exporters of 
jam and confectionery, the effects on our commerce must 
be injurious. We trust, therefore, that sugar will not be 
taxed, and that we may be able to retain unimpaired 
the great advantages which have already accrued to us 
through keeping our markets absolutely open to sugar. 
We would rather increase the duties on tobacco and tea 
than place a new impost on sugar. 

A more promising source of revenue is to be found 
first in an increase in the Beer-duties, and next in 
an increase of the licenses to sell intoxicants. At 
present beer is taxed with unnecessary leniency, while 
in the case of the grant of the licenses the State first 
creates a most valuable property by strictly limiting 
the licenses, and then deliberately parts with that pro- 
perty without any adequate consideration. How valu- 
able is the property bestowed with a license is to be seen 
in the prices paid for licensed houses. Surely there is 
nothing unfair in asking that a portion of the value of 
this State-created property should go into the State 
Treasury, Remember that under our present system a 
grant of a license means not merely a grant of the 
night to trade in intoxicants, but an assurance that addi- 
tional competition with the trade of the license-holder 
will not be allowed. It has been calculated that if the 
State made the license-holder pay, not, of course, the 
full value of the annual present made him by the State, 
but only a small portion of it, a very large addition could 
be made to the revenue, 

The question of how the money to b? raised by loan— 
we leave aside for the moment the question of the Debt to 
be placed on the gold-mines—is to be actually funded is 
one of no little interest and importance. There is some- 
thing to be said for a scheme of terminable annuities to 
run only for fifty years, but, of course, with a higher rate 
of loterest. Again, there is the suggestion of a ninety- 
nine years’ loan, where the terms of borrowing would be 
almost as good as if the loan were a perpetual aunuity, 
On the whole, however, we imagine that the best plan 
would be a simple increase of Consols at 2k per 
cent. Probably the easiest terms will be obtained in 
that way. We say 24 per cent., though that is a 
‘ower rate than is justified by present quotations, and 
80 the loan would have to be issued below par. Our 
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reason is that since the 23 per cents. will in a year or two 
drop to 24 per cent. it would be better to have the same 
rate of interest throughout the bulk of the National 
Debt. We may note in this context that in this forth- 
coming automatic fall from 2} to 2k per cent. in 
“Goschens ” the Chancellor of the Exchequer has a fiscal 
asset which has not yet been anticipated. That fall, 
when it takes place, will enable the nation to pay the 
interest on many millions of extra Debt without any new 
taxation, and forms an additional argument for borrowing 
rather than for breaking up our present fiscal system in 
order to get a great increase of annual revenue. 

We trust most sincerely that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has allowed these considerations to weigh with 
him while forming his Budget, and that when it is 
produced we may find that we shall still keep our markets 
open to the world without more than a minimum of 
fiscal interference, and that the bulk of the exceptional 
war expenditure will be raised either by new direct 
taxation or by means of aloan with a sinking fund which 
will spread the burden over a series of years. 





THE PROTECTION OF KINGS, 


M® SIDNEY LOW is right in saying that the power 
I of the Kings has increased of late, or, as Mr. 
Balfour put it, they have become more “ important 
factors ” in the political life of their dominions ; but they 
have to endure at least one unfortunate consequence of 
that, for them, encouraging change. The importance of 
their lives, and consequently the danger to their lives, 
has increased as much as their power. When a single 
man gathers up the reins of authority into his own hands, 
so that he alone in his kingdom can be said fully to live, 
or even becomes the most visible representative of his 
State, he becomes also the mark for every Anarchist, for 
every man who thinks himself wronged by his Government 
—a list which includes unlucky inventors and disappointed 
contractors, as well as dismissed officers—and for the great 
army of the half-sane, the danger from whom is very 
serious indeed. They are rarely suspected, they require 
no intelligible motive, but kill,as the kleptomaniac steals, 
because there is a shining object before their eyes, and 
they have none of the ordinary fears of arrest and 
execution. They can be instruments, too. Bulwer, in 
that weird tale “ A Strange Story,” which but for the 
absurdity of the last incident would be the most original 
of his novels, made his hero induce a maniac to commit 
the crimes he wanted to commit himself, and we are by 
no means satisfied that Anarchists have not resorted to 
the same device. The Sipido case looked to us very like 
that. At all events, the danger to the Kings is extreme— 
much greater than the public knows, or people would not be 
so severe on the practice of clearing railway-stations when a 
King travels—and with it the danger to order, peace, and 
consistent policy in Europe. The assassination of the 
Czar, for instance, would at this moment throw all 
Europe into tremor, might indefinitely increase the 
power of the military party in Russia, and therefore the 
risk of war, and might affect for evil the whole future 
of Northern Asia. If the Nihilist party has suddenly 
recovered its vitality, as is said, possibly falsely, it being 
the interest of the police to compel his Majesty to take 
precautions, it would be difficult to exaggerate the hourly 
risk to which Nicholas II. must be exposed. The death 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph would let loose tae 
wildest ambitions, possibly even, though we do not think 
it, ending in the dismemberment of the grand Dominion of 
the house of Hapsburg; while we can hardly picture to 
ourselves the position of Europe if Weiland, the epileptic 
locksmith who recently assailed him, apparently from no 
motive whatever, had destroyed the German Emperor’s 
eye, and with it either his brain or bis life. His 
Majesty’s escape was a great deal more narrow than was 
at first believed, being in fact due to the accident—if 
there are accidents—that he had momentarily turned his 
head aside. If he had been sitting straight the eye itself 
would have been cut open. Even the attempt of Sipido, 
so discreditably condoned in Belgium, might have seriously 
affected politics, for Belgium only exists because English- 
men fancy its existence diminishes the risk of a sudden 
invasion, and in their rage they might have forgotten 
that. The Presidents, again, though they have shorter 
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reigns than the Kings, have while they reign political 


powers as great,and while the death of Mr. McKinley would HIS OWN SUFFRAGAN. 
greatly aff-ct American politics, that of M. Loubet would ven the See of London was vacant we ventured 
almost certainly be followed by a military or popular} | to make a suggestion in order to meet the growi 
explosion. It is worth while, therefore, to consider for a difficulty created by the vastness of Inndon, Wh. 
moment whether it is possible by precaution to guarantee Bishop Creighton’s death was fresh in the public on 
a Sovereign’s or a President’s life. lection, there was no need to enlarge upon the greatness 
We fear it is nearly impossible unless the Sovereign of this difficulty or upon the consequences of letting it 
condemns himself, as Alexander III. practically did, to Oi eee People had seen What came of leavin 
imprisonment for life in his own palace. Penalties ‘ — re eden to be administered’ by one man, not, 
appear to be entirely useless, for the semi-lunatics take no ki “4 "Moe = help, but with help of a Very inadequate 
heed of them, and the assassins proper are of necessity | “!8¢- Now that London has once more a Bishop, we shall 
indifferent to death, which in a considerable proportion et ne to hear how every minute of his da 
of cases they are prepared to inflict upon themselves. h: she ad a letters he writes in a year, and how 
Imprisonment for life they face quite coolly, being ar ind offer - gentagson are worked off their legs in 
perhaps buoyed up by an undving hope of revolution, | ° 2 map 2 — keep up with all the demands which he 
and Christian Princes can hardly inflict torture, which, | ™@¥e8 0a their — and energy. By and by we sball 
again, would probably be no deterrent, for no torture a to moneys ‘ state of things as normal, natur 
zould be worse than being broken on the wheel, and up | *? Fr _ —— e—as fresh evidence of the vitality 
to 1700 assassins knew that they ran that risk, and never- |” activity of the Church of England, and the best 
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theless assassinated. Police prevention is not perfect, | Possible illustration of the wonderful advance she has 
though it does much, for if it were perfect there would be 


no assassinations, and there are. The problem is there- 
fore to prevent a man in the street from reaching the 


King either by bombshell, bullet, or knife, and experience 
shows that it is nearly, if not quite, insoluble. Bullet- 


proof carriages are of no avail against dynamite car- 
tridges, nor can the King be deprived entirely either of airor 


light. One would have thought an escort which rode close 
would be a sufficient security, but either it is not, or the 
Kings find such escorts on all occasions wearisome and 
hampering beyond endurance. Disguise is out of the 
question, for reasons of dignity. The use of the dagger 
can, we think, be prevented, either by extreme watchful- 
ness on the part of the King’s companions, or by 
setting orderlies to ride close up to the carriage steps, 
or by Cromwell’s device, the wearing of a shirt of 
mail, which can now be constructed of aluminium 
rings, and need not therefore be intolerably heavy. 
The best precaution of all, however, is perhaps very 
rapid travelling, as not one man in fifty can so 
measure pace as to be sure of hitting a mark that 
moves at twelve miles an hour. This was Napoleon’s 
device, and he kept his life, though whole groups of men 
were eager to assassinate him, and laid with that end the 
most elaborate plots. It was because he suspected the 
Bourbon Princes of paying for such plots that he murdered 
the Duc d’Enghien “in reprisal.” Swift driving is said 
to be the device also of William II., and if it protects 
him he is clearly bound to continue it. A King in a 
modern State has no more right to defy assassination 
than he has to inflict any other useless misfortune on his 
people. He must not shrink in battle, because that 
dispirits bis armies, but for a man in his position facing 
assassins is not courage but foolhardiness, A King, how- 
ever, cannot always be galloping, he has his work to do 
outside as well as indoors, and there will always remain 
an element of danger in bis position, which is best mini- 
mised by availing himself of the special liability of all 
intending assassins to be betrayed. The good among the 
‘party of action” suffer from qualms of conscience, the 
bad kuow they have a secret to sell which is worth much 
money. It is only the fanatics who are at once pitiless 
and incorruptible, aud the fanatics for any cause which 1s 
not strictly religious are always few. Still, when detec- 
tives have done their utmost the liability of Monarchs to 
be killed will, we fear, always remain, and is one of the 
most serious drawbacks to an institution which, though 
hardiy defensible by pure reason—most of the arguments 
for it being really arguments for gravity in politics 
—seems to be protected by some instinct in humanity 
which must have a basis in proved utility. The ultimate 
origin of that instinct, we cannot but presume, is the 
passionate desire of men to be led by one who never can 
gain by treachery or desertion. Kings have been guilty 
of almost every crime, but we can remember but one in 
history who ever betrayed his people for a bribe, Any- 
how, the Kings survive everything, from subjugation, as 
in Prussia, to revolt, as in Spain, and the man who could 
devise a scheme to make tbeir assassination impossible 
would do a service to the world. He would return to 
Moua:chs their serenity, and therefore their judicial 


sense. 


made during the last half-century. It is because we are 
in danger of settling down into renewed acquiescence in 
what only a few weeks ago we thought demanded prompt 
and drastic treatment that we return to the subject tu-day, 


It is easy to imagine the kind of reasons which will be 
given for leaving the question alone. Here, it will be 
said, is a new Bishop, unusually young for his post, 
possessing great physical vigour; not called, like Bishop 
Creighton, from the leisure of a University and a rural 
diocese ; not likely to be tempted, as he was, to combing 
almost incompatible characters ; but already accustomed 
to the same work that he will have to do, and familiar 
with the most exacting part of his great diocese. There 
is no arguing from the one case to the other. The burden 
which killed Bishop Creighton may seem quite bearable 
to Bishop Winnington Iugram. Those who reason in 
this way do not know what the accession of a wholly 
new set of responsibilities really involves. No doubt 
the new Bishop had his duties as Bishop Suffragan 
of Stepney. They took all his time, all his thought, 
and all his energy. But they were not, for that 
reason, above his strength. The day’s work took the 
whole day, but at the end of the day it was done, 
and could for the time be laid aside. Why, it may be 
asked, should his duties now that he is Bishop of London 
be auy different from these? The day will have the 
same number of hours, and when these are disposed of, 
why should not he enjoy the same complete, if scanty, 
leisure as before? The answer is that the duties of the 
Bishop of London are immeasurably more varied, and that 
they are done under a sense of responsibility that can 
hardly be other than overpowering. The Bishop of 
Stepney had the spiritual care of East London, but he 
had not at the same time a hundred other duties pos 
sessing an equally urgent and an equaily well founded 
claim on him. He had not the spiritual care of West 
London resting on him into the bargain. He bad not 
to be in his place in Parliament whenever an ecc 8+ 
astical question was likely to arise; he had not to be 
an Ecclesiastical Commissioner or a Governor of Queen 
Anone’s Bounty; he had not to take counsel with the 
Government abyat matters of current controversy. Now 
he will have all these things tc do, over aud above the 
work which comes easy to him because it is so familiar, 
and to do them without any corresponding addition to 
his power of getting through them. As Bishop of 
Stepney, again, he had only to prepare matters for the 
decision of another. What he was doing may not always 
have been what he would have done if left to himself. It 
was simply what he was directed to do by his ecclesiastical 
superior. If he doubted the wisdom of an order, he bad 
only to lay before that superior the facts which had 
suggested the doubt. The duty of determining whether 
they justified as well as suggested it did not rest with 
him. That which really makes work burdeusome—the 
sense that you have constantly to make decisions in grave 
matters, and that you may easily make them with 
imperfect knowledge of the facts, or inadequate or biassed 
calculation of consequences—does not fall to the lot of @ 
suffragan Bishop. [t is reserved for the diocesan Bishop, 
and it comes in all its force upon the Bishop of London. 





The words we have put at the head of this article exactly 
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anger to which Bishop Wiunington Ingram 
on Ore will be aaa to try to do in his 
w st just what he did in the post he has vacated. As 
ae of the diocese is now distributed, it cannot be 
‘ “4 that this is a false conception of his episcopal 
bl ations. His suffragans are only his curates, and the 
sltimate responsibility is his alone. The actual work is 
shared between them, and may be shared in whatever pro- 
ortions the Bishop of London thinks best. If he tries 
to be Bishop of Stepney as well as Bishop of London, one 
of two things must happen. Kither he will neglect or 
make little of bis new duties, or he will try to add them 
to his old duties and will break down in the effort. The 
former of these mistakes is one into which an active 
worker, a man whose whole time has been taken up by a 
multitude of details passing actually through his bands, 
may easily fall. Why should he trouble himself about 
matters which others are willing and able to settle for 
him? Why should he go to this committee or sit at 
that board when there are clergy to be cheered and 
sired, children to be confirmed and encouraged, con- 
gregations to be drawn together and instructed in White- 
cbapel or Bethnal Green ? Other Bishops will attend to 
this part of the Bishop of London’s duties. If important 
uestions are settled behind his back, they will at least be 
settled by grave lawyers and men experienced in affairs. 
It may easily be, however, that his conception of duty will 
rise higher than this, that the maxim by which he will be 
guided will be: “ These ought ye to have done, and not 
bave left the other undone”; that he will make no allow- 
ance for the added weight of responsibility, and assume 
that to carry out his own decisions will cost him no more 
than to carry out those of another man. And then the 
question of consequences will be waiting for him round 
the corner. : 

We have no doubt at all as to the relative importance 
of these two classes of duties. That is decided by the fact 
that one class can be done by deputy while the other 
cannot. In the hierarchy of work every step upwards 
means, or ought to mean, tbat your business more and 
more resolves itself into seeing that other people do their 
work properly, But when this process has been carried 
out to the full there remains a residuum that does not 
admit of devolution. The final decision in cases of excep- 
tional difficalty or exceptional importance, the determina- 
tion of lines of policy, the exercise of influence on people 
whom you cannot command, the power of persuasion which 
naturally belongs to a man who speaks with the authority of 
personal knowledge and experience as well as of great posi- 
tion, —these and such as these are what a Bishop of London 
should regard as his chief instruments. If he uses them 
to the best advantage, and gets out of them all that they 
can be made to vield, he will find that he must make over 
to others the work which he loves best and thinks him- 
elf, and perhaps is, best qualified to do. Formerly a 
Bishop of London was under no such temptation. The 
diguified, ceremonial, and, in a sense, political part of his 
duty was that which most appealed to him, and the 
adequate discharge of it was all that was expected of 
him. Except that there was less to be done in this way, 
this was then true of all Bishops. They were a class 
apart from the clergy, they were not expected to mix 
with them, or to do more than give them advice, and 
support if they were unjustly attacked. Nobody dreamed 
—least of all, perhaps, they themselves—of their going 
down into the battle and leading their clergy, instead of 
merely encouraging them. Indeed, in those days the 
clergy hardly wanted to be led. They were content with 
their routine work. They still clung to the delusion that 
they had only the charge of a docile flock waiting 
patiently to be fed with such food as it suited the 
shepherd to provide for it. That fiction js not wholly 
extinct among the clergy even now. It still serves as the 
excuse for shut churches and neglected parishes. But it 
18 absolutely extinct among the Bishops, and the new 
Bishop of London probably finds it hard to believe that 
¢ ever had predecessors who accepted it. Idleness is 
hot the rock that he will ran upon. If he fails, it will be 
Tom not estimating accurately the amount of work which 
one man can do, and from not distinguishing sufficiently 

‘ween the work which only he can do and the work 
Which he may hand on to others. 


But if he is to hand on large parts of his work to 


ins} 





others there must be the others waiting to take it over. If 
the Bishop of London is “his own suffragan,” if he labours, 
that is to say, ina given part of his diocese just as he 
has hitherto worked in and about Stepney, the danger of 
becoming absorbed in this side of his work will be 
constant. The area he reserves for himself may be a 
small one, it may only include two or three great parishes 
in East London ; but even two or three great parishes in 
East London will make large inroads upon his time, and 
every other part of his diocese will feel injured if he 
does not give it attention similar in kind, if not in 
amount, to what he bestows upon the favoured spot. 
Is it likely that the great West London parishes will 
Permanently put up with an episcopal curate and allow 
the episcopal rector to devote his time to the East End? 
We may be the victim of a parental weakness for our own 
offspring, but we can see no way out of this difficulty so 
simple as our plan of dividing the whole diocese into 
suffragan bishoprics, so that every parish shall have its 
own Bishop as independent in matters of administration 
as any divcesan Bishop, and thus setting the Bishop of 
London free for those varied and important duties 
which have so multiplied of late years as to be incom- 
patible with the ordinary diocesan work. One Bishop «f 
Appeal and four or five Bishops of First Instance ; that 16 
what is wanted in the diocese of London. 








THE FEAR OF NATURAL CATASTROPHES. 

E wonder if any person in the world has been 
frightened by the appearance and disappearance of 

the new star in Perseus of which astronomers have recently 
made so much. Somebody ought to have been. The new 
light probably appeared because a sun had exploded, or 
because two suns had collided, evolving temporarily an 
almost inconceivable quantity of flame. If a distant sun 
could explode, so could our sun; and if two suns could collide, 
some sun of which we know nothing may be rushing ata 
pace which the mind does not grasp, though the brain can 
calculate it, towards our own. There should be something 
alarming to the imaginative in that idea, but, so far as we 
know, nobody has been alarmed. The catastrophe in Perseus, 
whatever its cause, must have occurred fifty years ago to give 
the light time to get here, and catastrophes so inconceivably 
distant are outside the range even of the imagination. We 
read of them as we read of quintillions, grasping the words, but 
not the thoughts they are intended to convey. The mass of 
mankind, too, are protected against astronomical alarms, not 
only by theirignorance, but by two very steady beliefs. One, 
which is not quite reasonable, is that God, though he allows 
railway collisions, will never allow anything so big as an 
astronomical catastrophe—as if there could be greatness or 
littleness in the eyes of the Infinite—and the other, which is 
reasonable enough, is that if an astronomical catastrophe 
affected sentient beings at all, it must destroy all of them 
within its range utterly and at once. That would only be 
death, which we must all suffer, and death under unusual 
circumstances of consolation, death so rapid and so universal 
that we should part from no one and leave no one 
behind to suffer. There is much more to alarm in the 
little catastrophe which has possibly occurred within 
the last few days. An unaccountable wave has traversed 
ocean, nearly destroying the ‘Teutonic’ for one thing, 
and showers of coloured dust have obscured the sky 
from Sicily to the Carpathians, or possibly beyond them. 
The same phenomena on a greater scale followed the volcanic 
explosion of 1883 in Krakatoa, and it is reasonable, therefore, 
to believe that either in the ocean, or more probably in the 
centre of Africa, there has been a grand volcanic eruption. 
Superheated steam generated by some outburst of water into 
the internal fires has caused an explosion lifting millions of 
tons of earth and pulverised rock into the air, which floats 
away ata high elevation in the form of dust. There is nothing 
to alarm in that by itself, for the event has come and gone, 
but that dust may conceivably be poisoned. The gases which 
are thrown out by such explosions are not healthy; and it is 
possible—Mr. R. A. Proctor, the astronomer, in his book on 
“ Other Worlds” (p. 14), evidently believes it certain—that 
with the dust much animal matter is also thrown into the air. 
He says :—‘ Even in the very bowels of the earth, and in the 
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very neighbourhood of active volcanoes, we find the volcano- 
fish existing in such countless thousands that when they are 
irom time to time vomited forth by the erupting mountain 
their bodies are strewn over enormous regions, and as they 
putrefy beneath the sun’s rays, spread pestilence and disease 
smong the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts.” Clearly, 
if that is true, part of the dust which flies so far must be, or 
at least may be, composed of animal particles which, putrefy- 
ing, spread disease. At all events, there is much reason to 
believe that effects very inimical either to life or health do 
follow volcanic explosions, and that Southern Europe may, 
therefore, be visited shortly by some form of epidemic or 
some pest like the kind of influenza which seemed, at all 
events, to begin its ravages after Krakatoa was shattered. 
That is not pleasant to think of, and if the Southerners 
anticipate it, which is probable enough, their rush to 
the churches does not strike us as quite so imbecilely 
superstitious as it strikes the makers of bulletins. Popu- 
lations are composed of individuals, and prayer can never 
to the individual mind seem more attractive than when 
it is resorted to against a terror in presence of which energy 
and courage are alike unavailing. 


We have always wondered a little why the dread of 
cataclysms enters so little into human calculations. There is 
no reason which can be stated why an epidemic, once raging, 
should not carry off a whole population, as seems to have hap- 
pened in Cambodia; or why a fire, once started, should not 
consume a capital city, as one nearly did in Chicago; or why 
a storm wave thrown up by some sub-oceanic volcano should 
not sweep over a whole country drowning alike man and 
beast, and salting the mould till it would bear no crop, as 
happened to a populous island in the Ganges; or why a vol- 
canic eruption should not occur, say, in Southern Europe on 
un inconceivably greater scale than that which destroyed 
Lisbon and the faith of Goethe. Those things have seldom 
happened; but they have happened, and they might any of 
them happen again and on a greater scale. The popular 
answer that God is too good, though it indicates a useful and, 
as we believe, a morally beneficial kind of faith, is not logic- 
ally defensible, for sudden death under terrible circumstances 
happens every day, and the goodness of God cannot be 
arraigned or doubted merely because many deaths, all of them 
inevitable within a short period, are permitted to occur at once, 
The multiplication of the common fate does not increase 
the cruelty of that fate: rather to most minds it diminishes 
it. Nor is the reason a general submissiveness to irresistible 
law, for men shrink from death, which will come, shrink as 
they may, and the terror of an approaching comet seen in the 
heavens will shake the nerves of whole populations. We sus- 
pect that as man is forbidden to see even five minutes ahead 
of the actual present, so his imagination has for the most part 
been mercifully dulled as to dangers not perceptible to his 
senses. At least we find it difficult to account otherwise for 
the entire disregard which, until the pestilence arrives, 
ordinary populations show for sanitary laws. Southern 
Italians are exceedingly, even exceptionally, nervous in the 
presence of epidemics; but the Neapolitans, who when 
cholera breaks out threaten their doctors, would rebel if their 
city were cleaned and drained till cholera could gain no hold. 
Even the English, who trust their municipalities and know 
their doctors will not poison them, are often immovable as to 
sanitary precautions, saying in their minds, like an old care- 
taker whom the writer once reproved for mismanaging gas, 
“Tf we are to burn, we shall burn for sure.” The mind will 
not take in more than it will hold, and if the Observatory 
people demonstrated that another world was approaching this 
one, and fifty years hence must collide with it, we doubt if the 
price of Consols would go down a point. There is a preserva- 
tive, as well as a destructive, stupidity in most of us, and 
if we knew that the “red cloud” moving towards Northern 
Europe brought with it a new, possibly a dangerous, epidemic, 
there would be more symptoms of annoyance than of panic. 
Nevertheless, those who reason should not forget that our 
security against cataclysms can hardly be considered more 
than empirical, that we know, for example, very little of what 
a storm-wave such as recently nearly destroyed Galveston 
could be or do, and that in particular our security against 
epidemics of a kind new to this generation has no scien- 
tific basis. We are cleaner than we were, but that is a poor 


defence against germs which travel through the ain'aaued th 
by the mouth. <All we can say about them is that panicig ‘s on 
a help, and that the English insensibility to panic about ; ich 
things, though it does not preserve us from such dedener 
a grand protection to our general happiness. ” 





A GREAT SCOTTISH TEACHER. 


eee people of his native place in Aberdeenshire are about 

to erect a memorial to celebrate the services and genius 
of George Macdonald. Happily the veteran novelist is still 
with us, but in such a case it is legitimate and right that 
death should not be waited for to express the love and Venera. 
tion felt for one of the purest and noblest teachers of our day 
and generation. There have been greater novelists in his 
time than George Macdonald, there have been greater poets 
there have been greater preachers. But assuredly there has 
been no man who has given more freely of his best, none who 
has poured his whole soul with more sincerity into his work, 
none who has written with a higher aim and who yet has 
fallen so little (at any rate in his Scottish novels) into mere dj. 
dacticism while yet preserving a high ethical purpose. Wecan. 
not find in his later English novels that charm or that admirable 
art which characterised “Alec Forbes” and “David Elginbrod”: 
the tendency to preach is a little too pronounced. But, a 
far as the Scottish stories are concerned, we think them jy 
their way almost perfect. They are veritable transcripts of 
Scotch life as it was two generations ago, especially in that 
north-eastern corner of Scotland from which the novelist 
came. The more recent “ Kailyard” literature, whatever its 
positive merits, cannot for one moment vie with the stories of 
George Macdonald in the literature of the small town or in 
the delineation of character therein contained. Thomas 
Crann, the stonemason, “ Dooble Sannie,” the shoemaker, the 
stern and yet loving old grandmother of Robert Falconer, 
with her soul torn asunder between love of God and fear of 
Knox and Calvin with their awful dogmas,—no more living 
characters have ever been drawn from Scottish life, not even 
by Sir Walter Scott himself. Indeed, supreme as Scott is in 
the realm of Scotch romanticism, he could not, in the opinion 
of the present writer, deal with average middle-class Scottish 
life with the inward fidelity of George Macdonald. 


Two great achievements have been secured by this striking 
Scotch man of letters. He has helped to reveal Scotland 
to herself and to the outside world, and he has toa 
very considerable extent modified the Scottish religious 
attitude; and he has performed this twofold task, not by 
controversy, but by art. In a sense Sir Walter Scott made 
Scotland known to the world. By his unbounded industry, 
his broad human sympathies, his rich fertility of invention, 
his minute knowledge of Scottish history, he reared an endu- 
ing monument, and revealed the wealth of character and the 
extraordinary interest of a wild, half-populated country, until 
then almost unknown. The debt we owe to Scott can never be 
repaid. His great task was in part also aided by Burns, Thom- 
son,and the Ettrick Shepherd. But all these men of genius, with 
all their remarkable work, yet left some gaps in the delinea 
tion of Scottish life. As we have said, Scott dealt mainly 
with Scotch historic romanticism. Burns dealt with the 
life of the lowly, of the outcast, life rough and coarse, 
perhaps even immoral, but with its aspects of poetry 
and idealism which went home to the human heart 
after the ruffles and periwigs of the school of Pope. Thomson 
and Hogg aided in the great awakening of the spirit of 
naturalism so long kept in restraint within the limits of 
Dutch artificial gardening. But romanticism is a little apt 
to pass by the homes of the decent, God-fearing middle class; 
it does not easily find poetry in a small town house or a shop 
in the village street. It was in this milieu that George 
Macdonald discovered the true line for his talent. He wrote 
out of his heart, he wrote from his own experience. He him- 
self was Alec Forbes and Sutherland and Donal Grant, he 
had known this somewhat cloistered, severe, homely life, yet a 
life rich with a noble idealism, and full of the intensest 
dramatic interest owing to the inner contest between faith in 
the God of Jesus Christ and the God of John Calvin. If 
Burns can reveal to us the pieties of a Scottish cottar's hearth, 
George Macdonald can bring home to us the spiritual tragedy 








of many a Scottish middle-class household. 
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edonald has also aided in the great work of 
Scotch mind and heart from the trammels of a 
ovely Calvinism which sins against the loving 
-nstinct of man, and therefore against God, who is Love. He 
done this, too, without any onslaught against faith; nay, 
we in so doing strengthened faith by showing that the 
older theology of Scotland was largely built on fear. That he 

reciated the noble characters, as of granite, built on the 
Sicomsinn theology of Scotland, appears in his treatment 
of such a character as Crann, the stonemason ; but he sees 


George Ma 
liberating the 
harsh and unl 


that Elginbrod is a greater character, a more beautiful and | 


human character, and he made his countrymen see it too. If 
such divines a8 Thomas Erskine, McLeod Campbell, and John 
Caird have done much to reconcile reason and faith in Scot- 
land, and to cast in new forms Scottish religion, George 


Macdonald has done even more, since for one man who cam: 


be approached by the logic of the sermon, twenty can Se 
touched by the pathos and imagination of the story 
While his Scotch stories cannot be described as novels 
“with a purpose ” in the ordinary sense of that phrase, while 
they are alive with true human life, while they abound with 
pathos, humour, dramatic interest, yet they are, as works 
built to last must always be, moral and spiritual in their 
tone and ultimate aims, and so powerful adjuncts for the 
building up of healthy human character. 

Our novelist has been also preacher and poet. Who that 
has ever heard him will forget George Macdonald the 
preacher ? Who does not recall that finely chiselle@ face, 
almost unearthly in its wonderful spiritual refineyaent ? 
Like Wordsworth’s “ Leech-Gatherer,” he seemed to his 


hearers ‘ 
« A man from some far region sent 


To give us human strength by apt admonishment.” 

How unlike the conventional sermon was his discourse! He 
told his hearers of what he knew. It was no piece of brecaded 
oratory, no set theological essay, it was a simple yet most 
profound message from a human soul to his brother souls. 
Here was one, you felt, who had been on the Mount of Vision 
and who had seen and heard things beyond mortal ken. You 
forgot mere logic, you were rapt into an “ampler ether, a 
sublimer air” than you were wont to breathe every dsy. The 
so-called “Unspoken Sermons” cannot impart the striking 
personality of the preacher, but they will convey to tlhaose who 
never heard him somewhat of his searching spiritual power. 
We think, on the whole, that his poetry is the least significant 
part of George Macdonald’s work, but we must not be taken 
as depreciating its many beauties. If we may “ place” him, 
we should say that he is of the school of George Herbert and 
Vaughan the Silurist, not so much by reason of his method as 
of his tone and spirit. But nearly all his work is interesting 
and good of its kind, and it is a happy thing for us that so 
noble a teacher and so happy and inspired an artist has both 
caught up before they died out vanishing aspects of Scottish 
life, and in so doing has wrought out noble lessong and morals 
for us all. 





BUTTERFLIES FOR LONDON PARKS. 


HE Parks Committee of the London County Council has 
under its consideration a very pretty wuggestion. It 
is proposed that the Council should encourage the butterflies 
to increase and multiply in. our public garderss by providing 
beds of the food plants on which the lagrve feed. The 
recognition of the charm which these bright-winged 
creatures, the real flower fairies, add to a garden, and 
especially to English gardens, with their long paths of 
velvet grass setting off the hues of the insects as 
they cross and recross to taste the blossems, shows a very 
pretty taste in the analysis of natural beauty. Whoever 
thought of it deserves a tablet in the garden temples, 
where, though Flora is the reigning goddess, Psyche, the 
butterfly, may come to be honoured as a minor but adorable 
divinity. The idea suggests that butterflies are or can be 
made part of the actual decoration of a garden, one of the 
lightest and most airy sort, combining q@okour and movement. 
To minds attuned to the niceties of matural beauty, as the 
Japanese see it in certain forms of pebbles, which they 
pick out and take home, to reset in cisterns of clear water in 
their houses, there is no doubt that the butterflies would add 
greatly to the enjoyment of gardens ay.d flowers. 





| 


| ultimately turn into chrysalides. 





It is, perhaps, rather clumsy of us not to have recognised 
tnd made this part of our stated pleasures in the art. But 
vertain it is that no one has yet done so. The finest English 
butterflies, unlike those of the tropics, where they may be 
seen massed on some damp river-bed like a mass of 
gorgeous flowers, are not often seen in such numbers as 
to suggest more than the delighted survey of one single 
and exquisite insect ata time. Butatime may be coming 
when every good garden will have a butterfly rearing 
‘house, like that at the “Zoo,” and flights of peacocks, red 
admirals, swallow-tails, and hawk-moths will be turned out 
just before a garden-party, “like flocks to feed in air” or 
on the flowers. We can picture the Miss Ormerods of the 
future engaged, not like that eminent lady, whose retirement 
is so generally regretted by agriculturists, in showing us how 
to extirpate insect pests, but as public advisers in papilio 
culture, the Miss Jekylls of butterfly gardening, ready with 
counsel as to how to bring on late second broods of tortoise- 
shells to grace the autumn borders. Then will the inquiry 
as to “ How are your brimstones and holly blues doing this 
year?” or “Can I exchange a strong-flying bedding-out 
stock of Glanville fritillaries ?” be seen in the correspondence 
columns of gardening papers, and moon-moths and exotic 
butterflies, rich and strange, will be “raised under glass” 
with the orchids and azaleas. 


There is no insuperable difficulty in the way of buttertly 
life in London such as prevents the increase of many birds. 
All their “larve” (no one properly in the “fancy ” calls them 
caterpillars) feed on the leaves of plants, and there is not 
only a great quantity of plant life in London, but also a vast 
variety, for the London flora fills an enormous list. But the 
trouble is that no one ever lets the weeds grow in London, 
and it is on the weeds of all sorts that the future butterfly 
grows fat, and hurries on to the gay life in front of him. 
Hundreds of thousands of beautifully kept suburban gardens 
are absolutely weedless. The gardeners take good care of 
that; and the only places where the butterflies grow are the 
waste places, mostly the gardens and grounds of houses shut 
up pending their being pulled down for building sites. These 
grow a most astonishing number of plants, for the ground is 
rich, and for some reason or other seems to hold an endless 
supply of seeds. The ground which for a long time remained 
waste between the back of the Natural History Museum 
and the Imperial Institute was for years a preserve of 
every kind of indigenous weed, from nettles to sheep’s parsley, 
and of a curious collection of foreign plants, grown from seeds 
shaken from the packing in which specimens were brought to 
the Museum. In little patches of deserted garden the whole 
surface is often covered in the same way with coltsfoot, mallows, 
nettles, cabbage, and wild carrot, and dustheaps and oli 
brickyards are also prolific in rank weeds. Such places 
are at present the main, and almost the only, source of our 
wild stock of London butterflies. It is there that all the 
vanessas, the most brilliant and the largest of garden- 
haunting butterflies, pass from the egg to the caterpillar, and 
The three finest are the 
peacocks, the red admirals, and the tortoiseshells, all of which 
love garden flowers to sit on when playing, and feed greedily 
on the decaying juices of rotten fruit. It would he 
quite easy to provide food for them when they are butter- 
flies, for a few cartloads of overripe Covent Garden 
grapes and plums distributed among the parks would feed a 
hundred thousand of these brilliant creatures for a week. 
The peacocks and red admirals are absolutely, and not 
relatively, the most beautiful indigenous living creatures in 
this country. Yet both, when larve, feed upon the common 
stinging-nettle. It is well known that the nettle always grows 
with peculiar luxuriance wherever man has been, and springs 
up in places where it was never seen before, where he 
had not set his foot, round little shelter huts in the high 
Alps, or on the sites of camps and ruins of temporary 
houses. So the peacock and red admiral are the natural 
followers of men and inhabitants of all but the trimmest 
of cities, where nettles are never found. Even the famous 
Camberwell beauty’s larva feeds on nettles, though it prefers 
the willow leaves. The painted lady, another of these 
vanessas, feeds on thistles, especially the common field thistle, 
which is rare near London, and causes the butterfly to be rare 
too. But the large tortoiseshell, which stands third on the 
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list of brilliant garden-haunting butterflies, has as its food 
plant the leaf of the elm and of certain willows and aspens. 
The pretty comma butterfly also feeds on elm and stinging 
nettle, as well as on the hop and the red currant, and like the 
other vanessas, is particularly fond of the juices of fruits and 
flowers, and prefers the former fermented. The leaves of 
trees are more commonly the food of moths than of butter- 
flies, or rather of their larve. Lime hawk moths are probably 
the commonest of all the larger insects of London. The plane, 
lime, and elm, the most numerous of London trees, have few 
butterfly guests, and the willows, the favourite food of very 
many moths and several butterflies, are not encouraged as they 
ought to be round our ornamental waters. Many very pretty 
butterflies are naturally absent from London because they do 
not feed either on the vegetables of gardens, or on common and 
rauk weeds like nettles. Sucb is the orange-tip, one of the 
gayest of the whites, and among the commonest in the country. 
The orange-tip’s larva feeds on water-side cresses, the cuckoo 
flower, the bitter cress, the watercress, hedge mustard, and 
wild mustard. As these are just the kind of plants which 
disappear utterly near a great city, because the brooks and 
ditches are all converted into conduits, the swift and airy 
flight of the orange-tip is almost unknown to London children. 
The clouded yellow is reared on the clovers, lucernes, and 
trefoils, and is, therefore, wholly a creature of the open fields, 
The splendid brimstone butterfly, once only common near the 
sea-coast, does now appear in London occasionally. The 
change is due to the modern taste for hardy flowering 
shrubs. The brimstone is only reared on the two kinds of 
buckthorn, one being a thorny, low shrub growing on sandhills 
near the sea. It is now a favourite in rock-gardens and wild 
borders, and thrives in London. Consequently, its asso- 
ciated butterfly 1s appearing in the parks and in Kew Gardens. 
The “common blue” is sometimes seen in the parks, though 
not the dainty little chalk-blue which swarms on the 
downs, because its tiny larve feed only on the little 
yellow crowsfoot leaves, whose yellow flowers are commoner 
on the chalk turf than are the butterflies themselves. 
The holly blue is often seen in the suburbs, because its 
early food is the flower of the holly, and in autumn the flower 
of ivy, which blossoms well among our brick walls. The 
fritillaries and the heaths and browns do not enter the ring of 
bricks and mortar, for their food grows on Hampstead Heath 
and Wimbledon; neither do the hairstreaks, or the brilliant 
small copper commonly, for most of the hairstreaks feed on 
the blackthorn, which is utterly destroyed near the Metropolis, 
and the small copper, one of the brightest of all butterflies, 
is bred on the leaves of the dock and sorrel, which, though 
common in every hayfield, never grow their leaves properly 
either in the parks or anywhere inside the outer suburbs. 

But it is quite certain that if the Parks Committee chose 
to grow a well-neglected weed garden, in a warm corner in 
each park, with a nice arrangement of nettles, thistles, docks, 
clover buds, wild carrot, wild mustard, mallows, and mullein, 
either as a “ mixed border,” or, if the gardeners went on strike 
at the notion, in neat squares, like Sutton’s trial seed ground, 
there might be as fine a crop of garden butterflies of all kinds, 
and of several other species selected from those mentioned 
above, as any one could desire. It should also be remembered 
that many large moths are actually more common in London 
than in most country districts. Among these are the lime hawk, 
the poplar hawk, and the eyed hawk. The goat moth is 
plentiful in the London squares, and the leopard moth, a most 
beautiful white creature, with lustrous metallic marks like 
spangles on its wings, which in its early stages lives, like the 
goat moth larva, in dead wood, has a favourite haunt in Bays- 
water ! 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 





[To TuE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—As one who has for four years lived and taught in an 
American University, I may perhaps be permitted, not to dis- 
cuss the recent dismissals at Leland Stanford Junior (as to 
which there appears to be a good deal to be said on both 
sides), but to suggest that your editorial comments on Mr. 
Lumumis’s letter in your issue of March 2nd hardly go far 


. . ee tie) 
enough in stigmatising the most deep-seated peculiarity of 
American academic life. The fundamental fact is that Ps 
a very few exceptions (of which Yale may be taken as the type) 
there is no self-government granted to an American University 
or College. Alike in the State Universities and in the institu. 
tions privately endowed or denominationally supported, the 
staff is ruled despotically by a president, who acts - the 
vizier of an equally absolute but absentee and fainéant sovereion 
(“‘trustees,” “regents,” &c.), whom it is only rarely possible to 
stimulate to interference with his arbitrary rule. In practice 
the character of this rule varies somewhat—from that 
of an English Head-Master to that of the manager of an 
American factory—but it always exemplifies the tendency 
towards “one-man power” which is so characteristic of 
modern American life. The system has great and obvious 
merits—as witness the fact that last year it procured new 
academic endowments to the tune of nearly £3,500,000—hut 
it also has drawbacks which cannot be so easily estimated in 
monetary terms. Among these I should describe the lack of 
fixity of tenure, which you condemn, as only incidental and 
derivative. For as a matter of fact a Professor, if he plays 
his cards well, can, in most respectable institutions, usually 
manage to survive, and even to outlive, his efficiency, though 
no doubt at the cost of a certain amount of constant 
anxiety and effort “to make himself solid” with his masters, 
What is, in my opinion, far more serious is the effect 
of such an organisation in undermining independence of 
character and inducing servility in the highest educators of 
what still desires to bea free people. It is also undeniable 
that all academic institutions (even the State Universities 
with popularly elected “ regents”) are practically controlled 
by capitalistic influences, and that in one way or another 
such Professors as are ungrateful and foolish enough to 
quarrel with the dispensers of their bread-and-butter can be 
made rapidly and painfully aware of the error of their ways, 
The political bearing of this situation is obvious, and will 
doubtless be marked in the future evolution of the United 
States. As yet, public opinion in America hardly seems to 
have realised the consequences that are flowing from its 
academic organisation, but when it does remedies will doubt- 
less be suggested, and perhaps adopted. There does not, eg, 
seem to be any great difficulty in granting to the academic 
staff (“faculty”) representation on the governing bodies, as 
has in many places been done in the case of the alumni. 
It ought not, at all events, to prove impossible to devise a 
via media, both honourable and efficient, between the present 
American system and that which makes a Professorship, as 
you say, a practical “freehold.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford. F. C. 8. ScHiiep, 





STUPID BUILDING BY-LAWS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Why should the jerry-builder be discouraged? A bad 
cottage is better than no cottage at all. You would have 
realised this you had known, as I have more than once, 
labourers actumlly earning from 20s. to 40s. a week obliged to 
enter the Unicn-house with their families, and throw up their 
work, for want of a roof to cover them; and on one occasion 
the employer actually waiting on Board-day at the Union in 
order to snap the man up in case the Board turned him and 
his family out. Of course an ugly jerry-built house is 
detestable. So is a picture that is out of drawing, and a coat 
that does not fit, and a bonnet with ribbons that swear, anda 
beefsteak that is tough. But you do not make by-laws for 
suppressing bad pictures, or ill-fitting clothes, or Ophelia 
bonnets, or tough meat. You are content with penal laws 
prosecribing improper pictures, insufficient dress, and putrid 
unwholesome meat. For the rest, caveat emptor. Why should 
the jerry-builder be an exception? If his house is for sanitary 
reasops unwholesome and unfit for habitation, there is a penal 
law to condemn it and render it valueless. In the present 
scarcity of cottages he is just the man you ought to 
encourage, whereas by arbitrary by-laws you are driving 
him away. As to beauty or appropriateness, by-laws are 
about as useful to help a builder to build a picturesque, well- 
proportioned house as they would be to help a painter to paint 
a pretty picture. Wht is wanted is to educate the workman 





to demand a better dwelling, and to be prepared to pay 4 
little more rent, which, being much better off than he used to 
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be, he can very well afford: and the jerry-builder, like other 


caterers for the 


is education 
pag to build cottages which may act as models in com- 


fort, sanitation, and artistic effect without any reference toa 


| to built were these. The tenant of a small farm urged me to 
public, will have to follow suit and comply. | build a labourer’s cottage which was badly wanted. I con- 
should be'the business of big landowners, who | sulted a builder I knew and could trust, and he told me that 


the lowest possible sum for which he could build such a 


| cottage as I have described would be £150, and possibly extras 


return for their outlay. Thus the standard may be gradually | might result in my paying a little more; so I told my tenant 


raised. A decent, tidy labourer’s wife, who has once lived in 
: comfortable, well-arranged cottage, will simply refuse to live 
in a tumble-down, damp hovel, and will persuade her husband 
to migrate to the ends of the earth rather than do so. No one 


can hate a bad, ugly cottage in a pretty country more cor.’ 


dially—not to say more savagely—than I do; but I count it 
not the least of the blessings I enjoy that I live in a rural 
district in which we have no by-laws to “crib, cabin, and con- 
fine” our building aspirations and designs.—I am, Sir, &., 
Park Corner, Heckfield. JoHN MarrTINEAv. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sin,—With reference to your interesting article on the above 
subject in the Spectator of March 2nd, I should like to inquire 
how far these by-laws have any binding force. An unreason. 
able by-law is without legal force (at least, in so far as it is 
unreasonable). It might well be contended that the necessity 
of superimposing a concrete foundation on solid rock is quite 
unreasonalle. Also, it might clearly be argued that in the 
country it is the height of unreason to forbid thatched roofs 
in an absolute manner, so as to allow no exceptions, I know 
that it would be expensive to carry such points as these into 
Court, and that the result would be doubtful. But I have a 
suspicion that (without having recourse to extreme measures) 
aman of a little means, who has a competent lawyer to advise 
him, can erect many buildings that the local surveyor will 
start by condemning, but will not really be able to prevent.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., ANTI-BUMBLE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sin,—Whilst thanking you for your courtesy in publishing 
my letter—Spectator, March 9th—I cannot but feel surprise 
at your comments, As to “materials” or “no projections,” &c., 
which are comparatively matters of minor importance, let us 
leave them to the joint wisdom of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Carpenters’ Company to be settled 
with the Local Government Board. But is it fair, is it 
rational, is it wise, to condemn “ Model By-laws” without afford- 
ing your uninitiated readers the smallest insight into the 
grievous evils they are intended to grapple with? The wolf 
isat the door. With all due deference I venture to say that 
under the circumstances Rural District Councils in adopting 
by-laws have only discharged a common duty they owe to 
their working-class neighbours in securing for them, as far as 
may be at present, dry homes to live in, pure air to breathe, 
and wholesome water to drink.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frankfurt-on-Main. F. H. Bowpen Situ. 

[Of course we want sanitary dwellings, but our complaint is 
that our stupid “ Model By-laws” do not realise that 2 wooden 
ora chalk house, or any other than a stone or brick house, may 
be perfectly healthy as well as cheap. The “ Model By-laws” 
as applied to rural districts are an unintelligent, expensive, 
and inefficient way of securing the sanitary requirements we 
all desire. We can publish no more letters on this subject.— 
Ep, Spectator. ] 





A COTTAGE FOR £100. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Sir,—In a note at the foot of a letter appearing in the 
Spectator of March 9th you suggest in effect that any one 
who can show landlords how to build a decent labourer’s 
cottage for £100 will confer a great benefitron rural districts. 
You may, then, like me to state that about two years ago I 
got an excellent cottage, brick and slate, with four rooms 
(two downstairs and two bedrooms over them), a back kitchen 
with furnace and a good cooking grate in the kitchen, erected 
for the very sum you name, £100. I believe that it would 
be possible (except, perhaps, during periods when building 
materials have been raised, as they have been during the 
last twelve months, to an abnormal price) to get cottages 
built on similar terms, but for the fact that it is impossible: 
to induce the great majority of men employed in the build- 
ing trade to doa fair day's work for a fair day's wage. The 
aircumstances under which I got the cottage I have referred 








| I could not see my way to expend this sum, as his holding was 


but asmall one. He came to me, however, shortly afterwards and 
said that if I would leave the building to him he would get the 
cottage built for £100; that he had arranged with a small 
builder he knew to do the work for that amount, he (the 
tenant) hauling the bricks from the nearest brickyard, which 
he was willing to do at his own cost on the terms of my letting 
him the cottage when built at £4 a year. I can only say that 
as the result I have an excellent cottage, which no one could 
describe as jerry-built, though it is, I am afraid, more sub- 
stantial than picturesque. I was not asked for a sixpence 
in excess of the £100, and when I settled with the builder I 
inquired how he made it pay. His answer was that he em- 
ployed no labour; he and his sons did the work with their 
own hands; they worked hard and steadily while they were at 
it: whereas ordinary builders’ men endeavour to do as little 
as they can, are constantly away drinking or wasting time, 
and the cost of supervision, especially in small jobs, is a serious 
item of expenditure, as unless constantly watched the men idle 
and neglect their work.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 





THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srz,—You ask what is the explanation of the paralysis which 
several years ago came over the companies formed for the 
purpose of building artisans’ dwellings, and your own answer is, 
“the action of the London County Council.” Now, Sir, I 
have studied this question of the housing of the working 
classes every Wednesday morning that the Council has been 
in Session for the past nine years, and I say without hesitation 
that your explanation is a wrong one. The real reason is 
that given by the Marquis of Northampton in his speech in 
the House of Lords on Friday week,—namely, that whilst land 
anywhere near the centre of London, Clerkenwell, St. Luke’s, 
&e., is valued at 6d. to 9d. per foot, the dwelling companies 
cannot afford to pay more than 2d. per foot toensure a return 
on their capital. It is, of course, the same with the Council. 
In cases where the Council is compelled by law to rehouse 
persons displaced by its improvements, it has to buy land at a 
high price, in one case for £200,000, and then it has to write it 
down to the housing value, say £40,000. What then is the 
difference between the action of the Council and that of its 
predecessor, the Metropolitan Board of Works, which has so 
affected the dwelling companies? When the Metropolitan 
Board cleared an area, condemned owing to its unhealthi- 
ness, it put the land up to auction, and in most cases sold it 
to the dwelling companies at far below cost price; but in 
several cases even at that reduced price no one would buy it, 
and it lay idle year after year, although by law it should have 
been housing a certain number of people. Now, instead of 
trying to sell the land, the Council, with the sanction of the 
Government, as soon as the site is cleared builds dwelling- 
houses upon it, and has, moreover, built on all the vacant 
plots which the Metropolitan Board tried in vain to sell to 
the dwelling companies. Clearly, as far as the supply of 
houses is concerned it makes no difference who builds them 
on these vacant plots, and the Council has by its action in- 
creased the supply rather than interfered with it. The only 
way in which the Council could have adversely affected the 
supply of houses would have been by reducing its rents to so 
low a figure and by supplying so many houses that the rents 
in London would begin to fall. What do we find to be the 
case? One universal cry in every direction that rents have 
been rising year by year, and that any new dwellings are 
filled at once. Is it not, then, absurd to say that the Council 
by rehousing the persons it has displaced by improvements 
has by its competition killed the dwelling companies? The 
real factors are the cost of land and the excessive cost of 
building. The dwelling companies can only build when they 
can buy land cheap, and the great supply of cheap land was 
formerly that sold far below cost price by the Metropolitan 
Board. It was only about two years ago that the Council, 
yielding to the pressure of public opinion, adopted Part III. 
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of the Housing Act,—that is, declared its intention of building 
outside London provided there shall be no charge on the 
ratepayer thereby; but it was years before that that the 
paralysis you refer to had affected most of the companies. 
In answer to our inquiries as to why they were not building 
more dwellings, the reply from the companies was : “ We have 
a large capital invested when land was less valuable and the 
cost of building far lower than it is to-day, and we do not 
care to invest more capital at the present high prices.” In 
answer to our inquiry, “ Will the Council's building affect you 
adversely P” the reply was “ No: provided you make no charge 
on the rates; the need, is very great and there is room for all, 
and your building will not appreciably affect fair rents; the 
increase of population is too great for that.” That reply 
from those well competent to give an opinion greatly 
influenced the opinion of many Councillors. There are other 
aspects of this problem that I should like to refer to, but I 
cannot take up more of your space on this occasion.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Wm. Watxtace Bruce, L.0.0. 





CHARITY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—As a pendant to your excellent article on “Charity” I 
am tempted to send you these maxims :— 


(1) “If you give, give what is your own,” was a saying of 
quaint old Thomas Fuller. 

(2) “If you give money, take care that you spend yourself with 
it,” said Thoreau. Another American poet, Lowell, has 
put the same thought in verse :— 

“The Holy Supper is kept indeed 
In whatso we share with another’s need ; 
Not what we give but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
imself, his hungering neighbour, and ME.” 

(8) Archbishop Egbert said more than a thousand years ago: 
* Let him that collecteth immoderate wealth, for his want 
of wisdom, give a third part to the poor.” 

(4) Another old monk once concluded a funeral sermon with 
these words: “ You will find no pockets in your shrouds.” 

(5) “ A man may live three days without bread, but no man 
can live one day without po2try.” 

(6) And, lastly, a wise maxim of one of the bravest and 
kindliest of modern Poor-law reformers, the late Brooke 
Lambert: “If you decide to give money relief, see that 
you give adequate relief. You may dole out shillings 
thoughtlessly, but when it comes to 103s. a week for six 
weeks you will probably take care that the case you are 
trying to relieve is a good one.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Deanery, Ely. 


CHARLES W. Stupss. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—It does not seem to be generally observed how quickly the 
early disciples of Christ perceived the danger to the recipient of 
charity produced by the new impulse to giving imparted to all 
members of the Christiancommunity. Fewof St. Paul’s Epistles 
do not touch upon the difficulty in some form, though he 
generally veils his advice in the form of exhortations to 
industry, and to the necessity for Christians to provide for 
their own relatives instead of burdening the Church with their 
support. But when we come to the “ Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,” dated probably towards the end of the first century 
A.D., we see what stringent rules were required to guard 
against this evil. Here is the rule for the reception of the 
wandering “ apostles” and prophets sent either from another 
Church, or in obedience to their own impulse, supposed to be 
divine :— 

“ Let every apostle, when he cometh to you, be received as the 
Lord: but he shall not abide more than a single day, or if there 
be need, a second likewise; but if he abide three days, he is a 
false prophet. And when he departeth let the apostle receive 
nothing but bread, until he findeth shelter; but if he ask money 
he is a false prophet If the comer is a traveller, assist 
him so far as ye areable: but he shall not stay with you more 
than two or three days, if it be necessary. But if he wishes to 
settle with you, being a craftsman, let him work for and eat his 
bread. But if he has no craft, according to your wisdom provide 
how he shall live as a Christian among you, but not in idleness. 
If he will not do this, he is trafficking upon Christ. Beware of 
such men.” 

Again = 

“To every man that asketh of thee give, and ask not back; for 
the Father desireth that gifts be given to all from His own 
bounties. Blessed is he that giveth according to the command- 





———____ 
ment: for he is guiltless, Woe to him that rece} © for ; 
a man receiveth having need, he is guiltices ee 7: 
hath no need shall give satisfaction why and wherefor “ 
received; aud being put in confinement he shall be exa fe: 
concerning the deeds that he hath done, and he shall pee 
out thence until he hath given back the last farthing Be 
touching this also it is said: ‘ Let thine alms sweat into thine = i. 
until thou shalt have learnt to whom to give?” ne 


Could the Charity Organisation Society have a better motto? 
—I am, Sir, &e., MB 





THE CHRISTIANS IN TURKEY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—I was prevented by illness from answering the letter 
of Halil Halid in the Spectator of last week. The following 
facts are indisputable. In Turkey, as in every independent 
Mussulman State, Christian subjects are, inter alia, under 
the following disabilities. Their evidence is never received 
against a Mussulman ; they are not allowed to bear arms, and 
are thus excluded from the Army, yet are obliged to pay a 
heavy tax for exclusion from the Army; they are obliged to 
pay a yearly tax for the privilege of living during the year, 
with forfeiture of life in case of non-payment. The Capitula. 
tions are concessions extorted from the Porte by the 
European Powers, who refuse to trust the meanest of their 
subjects to the tender mercies of Turkish “justice.” Halli] 
Halid says that “ neither are the Mahommedans” “allowed to 
bear arms.” That is not the fact either in law or practice, 
Christians, by bribery and otherwise, manage to get possession 
of some arms in certain districts. But that does not affect their 
legal status. “The actual laws of the Ottoman Empire,” says 
Halil Halid, “are modelled upon the French judicial system.” 
Substitute “paper” for “actual,” and Iagree. The Turkish Code 
consequent on the Treaty of Paris placed the Christian subjects 
of the Porte on a footing of equality with the Mussulman 
subjects in all respects. But that Code has remained an 
absolutely dead letter, as it was bound to do. The Govern. 
ment of Turkey is purely theocratic, and is governed, not by 
a reformable Constitution, but by an immutable creed. No 
political act of the Sultan has the slightest validity until it 
has received the dogmatic sanction of the Sheik-ul-Islam, the 
representative and guardian of the theocracy in Turkey, 
That functionary has never sanctioned the reforms in favour 
of the Christians stipulated by the Treaties of Paris and 
Berlin. Those reforms therefore have remained, and must 
ever remain, dead letters while Turkey exisis as an indepen- 
dent Power. The Koranic law is, meanwhile, the law which 
governs the status of the Rayahs,—7.e., the Christian subjects 
of the Porte. Turkish apologists always quote the paper 
reforms of Turkey when they are confronted by the un- 
changeable laws of Islam.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Matcotm MacCot. 





“ALWAYS VERIFY YOUR QUOTATIONS.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In his notice of “ The Lost Land” in the Spectator for 
February 23rd your reviewer says: “One is reminded of 
Ossian’s tragic summary of the Gaelic character: ‘They 
went forth to the war, but they always fell.’” I wonder if it 
is possible to kill this misquotation, or has the late Mr. Arnold 
made it immortal by using it as the motto to his “ Celtic 
Literature” ? Of course, Ossian said nothing of the kind 
about Celts, or Gaels, or Celtic nationalism, or Gaelic 
character. The quotation occurs in MacPherson’s Ossian in 
“Cath-Loda” Duan II. It is Duth-Maruno, the descendant of 
a Scandinavian exile, who speaks. The Celtic army had heen 
victorious in the fight against Starno and Swaran ; but Duth- 
Maruno has been killed in their ranks. This is part of his 
dying speech: “Colgorm...... was the first of my race 
in Albion. Colgorm the rider of ocean through its watery 
vales. He slew his brother in I-Thorno; he left the land of 
his fathers. He chose his place in silence by rocky Crathmo- 
craulo. His race came forth in their years, they came forth 
to war, but they always fell. The wound of my father’s is 
mine, King of echoing isles.” And after that Duth-Maruno 
drew an arrow out of his side, and “his soul came forth to his 
fathers to their stormy isles.” The idea, of course, is thatthe 
fratricide of the Scandinavian Colgorm entailed a curse on 
his descendants, as the murder of the Red Comyn did on the 
Stewarts. The phrase may or may not be appropriately 
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—_——— : 
lied to the Celtic races, but I fancy Ossian would scarcely 
i thought so, for he says to St. Patrick :— 
“ Priest of the spotted crook, 
Thy life-tim« it would take 
To tell in human speech 
The glory of the Feine of Finn,” 
~! am, Sir, &e., C.S. J. CAMERON. 


Flinburgh Victorian Club, 180 Princes Street. 





A HUMAN SUN-DIAL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sirz,—Waen I was living in Essex thirty or forty years ago, 
the labourers, few of whom had watches, used to make of 
themselves the gnomon of a sun-dial in the following primi- 
tive fashion. The furrows of the fields were always ploughed 
north and south as far as possible, to aJlow of the sun’s rays 
getting between the drilled rows of corn or root. When, 
therefore, their own shadows fell full along the furrows, 
they used to strike off work and go to dinner.—I am, Sir, 
YC. W. F. HERBERT. 
10 Burns Avenue, Nottingham. 








POETRY. 


Rela eaeD 
A FLIGHTING NIGHT. 

Ow a flighting night when the shore-winds blow 

And the birds are hurrying fast and low, 

When the curlews wail on the white waves’ crest 

When the peewits fly from the fading West; 

When the waders drift from the Northern shore 

And the tide sweeps in with a sullen roar— 

The moon shines glimmering cold and bright 

On a flighting night, on a flighting night! 


On the low, bare flats where the sand bars rise, 
The long grass rustles, the reed-stem sighs, 
The wind-blown shingle lies cold and grey, 

The waves are calling a mile away. 

The brent come sailing along the wind, 

The divers and dunlins flock behind, 

The gulls go wheeling in circles white, 

On a flighting night, on a flighting night! 


Over the flats the widgeon cry 

As they rush like a gale through the darkling sky, 
Over the shingle the wildfowl glide 

To meet their prey in the shore-borne tide. 

Over the ridges the hooded crow 

Follows the gunner to and fro, 

His keen eye searching to left and right, 

On a flighting night, on a flighting night ! 


On a flighting night the gunner hears 
The sough of the wind as it shifts and veers, 
The sting of the spray his forehead whips, 
The salt of the ooze is on his lips; 
And the joy of the storm-driven, churning tide, 
As it seethes on the sand-wastes far and wide, 
Beats in his blood with a fierce delight 
On a flighting night, on a flighting night! 
Mary BRaDForD WHITING. 








BOOKS. 


cilities 
STRAY PAPERS BY THACKERAY.* 
Tae editor of these “stray papers” claims for them no con- 
siderable literary value. They consist of reviews, short stories, 
verses, and sketches not included in any of Thackeray's 
collected works. Most of them belong to his youth, and 
though of no great interest to the general public, they may, 
according to Mr. Lewis Melville, be of interest to those who 
desire to trace the development of a great man’s genius, At 
the beginning of his career Thackeray had to work very hard. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen says of him:—‘* He worked as he was 
bound to work, for money, and took his place frankly as a 





Cre 
* Stray Papers by Thackeray. Edited by Lewis Melville. London: Hutchin- 
fon and 10, [63.} 


| literary drudge.” Such drudgery could not, of course, per- 
| manently injure his genius, and its fruit can in no way modify 
_ the estimate which time has passed on his maturer work, but 
| we disagree with Mr. Melville in thinking that even the germ 
| of his power is shown in the greater part of these papers. It 
is sometimes difficult to believe that he wrote them atall, and, 
indeed, the longest of the stories here given, a burlesque of 
| Bulwer’s Eugene Aram called Elizabeth Brownrigg, is men- 
| tioned by Mr. Leslie Stephen in an article in the National 

Biography as being probably, but noé certainly, from his pen. 
| Nevertheless these last scrapings of Thackeray's early work will 
have for very many readers a keen interest of a kind. They em- 
phasise more thanany work of genius could do the great change 
in literary and artistic taste and feeling which has come over 
the last half-century. Vanity Fair, The Newcomes, Pendennis, 
all Thackeray’s great books, deal, as great works of fiction 
must deal, with the unalterable essentials of human nature, 
and stand apart from the ephemeral pictures of its changing 
pose; but how entirely out of date is the mediocre work of the 
early Victorians these papers show with startling plainness., 
The more serious papers in this volume, which make by far 
the smaller part of it, and the part to which our comments 
apply the least, are the reviews of books, chiefly novels, 
gathered from the 7%mes, Fraser, and one or two less known 
periodicals. Most of them deal with works now forgotten, 
and Thackeray seems to be applying a sledge-hammer to 
destroy mushrooms. He quotes freely—a page at a time— 
and the reader comes away feeling as though he had read the 
book, or, rather, heard it read and commented on by a 
clever man who was out of sympathy with his subject, 
and had a strong personal dislike to his author. A critical 
paper on Fielding occasioned by the publication of 
a one-volume edition of his works is, however, well worth 
reading, and the following paragraph in a review of Coningsby 
is surely a brilliant comment on all Disraeli’s novels :—‘* We 
shall not forestall the reader’s interest by extracting a single 
line from the volumes, which, with all their philosophy and 
pertness, their wisdom and absurdity, are such as cannot fail 
to interest him, and to make him think and laugh, not only 
with the author, but at him. Surely nothing more ought to 
be requisite to make a novel popular.” It is worth noticing 
that Thackeray in a review of a collection of Southey’s 
writings (collected by the poet himself) assigns to him a far 
higher place in the Temple of Fame than that to which he has 
since been relegated. Of the “wild and wondrous song” of 
Thalaba and “Kehama’s fearful curse” he says: “If these 
are not great epic poems, at least they contain noble poetry ”; 
and he adds : * Of the ballads and lyrical pieces it is not neces- 
sary to speak in any such terms of qualified praise.” He ends 
by declaring :—‘ The author of the Life of Nelson must live as 
long as our history and language endure. There is no man to 
whom the latter owes a greater obligation—no man who has 
done more for literature by his genius, his labours, and his 
life.” 





Fora while Thackeray was art critic and “book reviewer” to 
the Pictorial Times at a salary of three guineas a week, and it 
is amusing to note the difference in art criticism ’twixt now 
and then. Thackeray begins his praise of the Water-Colour 
Exhibition of 1843 by saying that “the walls are as gay and 
pretty as in preceding seasons.” Of the Academy of a year 
later he says: “ The rooms are adorned with numberless very 
pleasing pictures in this quiet taste,’—a taste for which he 
has just admitted toa strong partiality. “Mr. Redgrave gently 
depicts the woes of a governess who is reading a black-edged 
note, and the soft sorrows of a country lass going to service ; 
Mr. Stone has the last appeal of a rustic lover; Mr. Charles 
Landseer has a party drinking quietly under the trees; Mr. 
McNee shows a young person musing in a quiet nook and 
thinking of her love. All these subjects, it will be observed, 
are small subjects, but are treated for the most part with 
extraordinary skill.” Thackeray’s enthusiasm for Etty was 
unbounded. “Of Mr. Etty’s colour pieces,” he cries, “ what 
words can give an idea?” and he goes on to compare him to 
Titian and Rubens. Of “Mr. Turner, our other colourist,”’ 


| he says that he is “harder to be understood,” and assures 


the reader that when he last got a black eye at school he 
saw something very like the two pictures of Turner which 
hung in the Academy in 1843. Later in life Thackeray 





wrote to a friend : “We all begin by being too savage, | 
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suppose,—at least, I know one who did.” These senti- 
mental pictures “in a quiet taste” touched his heart and 
altogether disarmed him, but the savagery of his satirical 
verses about individuals—notably those on the Baron 
Rothschild of his day, Braham the singer, and Bunn the 
entrepreneur—overstep every canon of present-day taste. So 
does a review he wrote upon one of Mrs. Trollope’s novels 
(The Vicar of Wexhill). He implores the authoress to 
“make puddings and mend stockings,” and “leave religion 
alone (what is styled religion we mean), except to pray 
to God.” He then compares her to a particularly odious 
group of bloodthirsty Pharisees described in the New 
Testament, and sums up by declaring that “such a 
book coming from a woman’s pen is most odiously and dis- 
gustingly indecent. As a party attack it is an entire failure, 
and as a representation of a very large portion of English 
Christians a shameful and wicked slander.” 


The short stories ere before us are most of them farcical, 
and are enacted by rather dusty and overworked little puppets, 
In “Bob Robinson’s First Love” we have the conventiona] 
vicar who takes private pupils, the conventional gilded youth 
who falls in love with the pink-frocked minx of a daughter 
a good deal older than himself, and the conventional 
frustration of their elopement by the interference of an 
irate and swearing banker, the father of the boy, and 
the farcical and rather hypocritical parent of the lady. The 
scene of “ Voltigeur” is laid on a race-course, and reminds 
us of Frith’s “Derby Day.” The story is slight, but it 
makes an unaccountable impression on the reader. Here, 
perhaps, is one of Mr. Melville’s germs of genius. “ Arabella” 
alone attempts pathos—not very successfully. Mrs. Wagstaff, 
the high-born, dutiful, and patient, but sadly oppressed wife 
of a spendthrift, is found by the writer “at her work-table, 
her child prattling at her knee.” “I could not understand 
what made Mrs. Wagstaff blush so—look so entirely guilty 
of something or other—fidget—answer a travers—and receive 
an old friend in this strange and inhospitable way.” It turned 
out that she was making a pair of trousers for her little 
boy :— 

‘She huddled them away hastily under a pillow—but Bah! 
we have keen eyes—and from under that pillow the buttons 
peeped out, and wi'h those buttons the secret. They were white 
ducks—Wagstaff’s white ducks—his wife was making them into 
white ducklings for little Fred. The sight affected me soI should 
like te have cried, only it is unmanly ;—and to cry about a pair of 
little breeches! L should like to have seized hold of Mrs. Wag- 
staff and hugged her to my heart: only she would have screamed 
and rung for John to show me downstairs.” 


In that word “ducklings” can we not catch a glimpse of the 
immortal Thackeray,—Thackeray the man of genius? but 
how much more clearly does the whole passage show us the 
dead Thackeray,—Thackeray the early Victorian. 


Satire is rapidly becoming a dead art. We have no man 
of genius to scourge the vices of society, and the satirical 
habit is losing ground among the lesser lights. Literary 
criticism is now almost entirely serious, and almost always 
merciful. If a new Keats arose his life would be perfectly safe. 
Perhaps we are too much inclined nowadays “to wonder 
with a foolish face of praise.” Humour is being divested both 
of sting and fun. It must be subtle indeed to please the 
present generation, and is being fined down to vanishing 
point. Literally, our grandchildren will be unable to see it. 
Even Pickwick, we are told, is being less and less read,— 
that is, by the vanguard of literary youth, by those who 
are able to drink at the “Sacred Fount” of analytical 
psychology. No doubt Pickwick is still enjoyed by 
regiments in the rear, by those who read sixpenny editions 
and do not think about their eyesight. But even the most 
devoted and discriminating admirers of Dickens have to admit 
that some of the salt of Pickwickian humour is losing its savour. 
That well-worn joke, for instance, of Mr. Weller, senior’s, 
about the man who bought three-shillingsworth of crumpets, 
“toasted ’em all, ate ’em all, and blew his brains out in proof 
of his great theory that crumpets was wholesome,”—not many 
people under fifty can laugh at that now. Alas! we cannot 
help fearing that most of these “ stray papers” and the story 
we have just quoted will soon be relegated—along with 


Samson’s Riddle—to “ the limho, large and broad,” of literary 
anachronisms, | Li 








——, 
MEDIAVAL ROME* 


Ir was essential that Rome shoald be included in the 
“ Medieval Town Series,” but of all the great cities whi h 
existed throughout medieval Europe, Rome in its wioatumanad 

of art gives perhaps the least impression of a medigyal cit : 
Take your stand on a fine afternoon on the terrace in front of 
San Pietro in Montorio, and look down on the golden build 

ings of Rome basking in the radiant Roman sun. What do 
you see? What is the permanent impression produced on 
you? You see in essence a Renascence city. True, You see 
the ruins of antiquity on the Palatine, you see the Colosseum 
of Vespasian, the Column of Trajan, and the huge arches of 
the Basilica of Constantine. You also see afew ancient churches 
like that of St. Agnese or St. Maria in Cosmedin. Hereand there 
campanili of the eighth or ninth century rise before you in their 
beauty. But in the main, what you see is Renascence Rome 
as it was moulded by Sixtus V. and developed by his on 
cessors. You see the great dome of Michelangelo to your 
extreme left, and the domes of the Gesu, of St. Andrea, of 
San Carlo, and many another Renascence structure which 
reminds you of the splendour of the Papacy after the 
Reformation terror had been got over, and the Church and 
Rome had settled down on the basis of the Loyolan counter. 
Reformation and the Tridentine decrees. It is one of the 
most glorious panoramas in the world, but, save for some 
campanili and one or two towers, it is not medieval. 


In the present work, therefore, the author has been com. 
pelled to make of the medieval annals of Rome but a portion 
of the long history of the Eternal City, and that not in all 
respects the most important part. We do not in the least 
complain of this, for it was inevitable. Indeed, we think the 
book excellent in design and workmanship. It was not an 
easy task which devolved on Mr. Young, but it is a task well 
executed. True, we do not agree with him in everything, 
We think, for instance, to stretch the medieval period down 
to the American Revolution (usually dated, by the way, at 
1776, the Declaration of Independence, not 1774, as in this 
work) is to do away with the significance of history and the 
meaning of medieval institutions. We admit that it is hard 
to say exactly where the Middle Ages ended and the modern 
world began, as it is hard to trace imaginary frontiers, but there 
is a rough division in either case, and surely the advent of the 
Renascence, the Reformation, the breaking of the monastic 
system, the definite formation of modern nationalities, testify 
plainly to the ending of the old medixval conception of 
society. To say that Leo X. or Sixtus V. was living ina 
medieval world seems to us unmeaning and mistaken, 


But in the main, as we have said, the story is well told, and 
the proportions maintained are just and true. The author 
both begins and ends in a manner quite excellent for a work 
of this kind. He begins with a triumphal processicn of 
Trajan, indicating the route he would have taken, and the 
objects he would have seen on his way. In spite of the 
changes in Rome, we can trace out much of this route to- 
day, and though we cannot so easily imagine the splendid 
appearance of the various edifices that met the Emperor's 
eye, yet by diligent attention to the details which have been 
handed down by ancient writers we can in a way form some 
notion of the general aspect of the route. In the last chapte? 
we are conducted through a large part of modern Rome, 
all interesting objects on the route being marked. We 
begin at the Piazza Colonna, and end at the Janus Quad. 
rifons. More interesting, however, is the comparison of the 
Flavian Amphitheatre with the Basilica of St. Peter's. At 
first sight it might be supposed that the two could have 
nothing in common,—one dedicated to the sports of the 
arena whose huge walls echoed the cries of the martyrs 
of Christianity ; the other built to commemorate the Fisher 
man on whose faith the fabric of the Church was founded, 
and whose remains lie under the mighty baldacchino under 
the dome of Angelo. But the Roman is, as our author says, 
the same through centuries, and his colossal works proclaim 
him the same. Repair from the Colosseum to the ruins of 
the Basilica of Constantine, and you will trace the same hand 
and spirit, the hand and spirit of might and grandeur. The 
Basilica of Constantine gave the essential idea for St. Peter's, 


* The Story of Rome. By Norwood Young, Illustrated by Nelly Erichsem 
ondon: J.M. DentandCo, [4s. 6d. net 
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d the one was reproduced in the other. Nothing of the 
pa spirit here, nothing of the tender, aspiring, variegated 

irit of the Gothic, but a hardness, a majesty, a cold mag- 
nifeenc, which chills while it astounds. It is, in each case, 
the Roman spirit petrified in stone. 

The Rome of the Middle Ages is to be discovered rather in 
documents than in extant works of medieval art. When 
Martin V. returned to Rome after the long Papal exile at 
Avignon, he found the city such a scene of desolation as 
hardly has been equalled in any city of Christendom. The 
real mediwval Rome had been subjected to such misery, to 
uch internal war, to such spoliation, that she bad all but 
died away piece by piece. The city had been given up to 

lague, robbery, and murder. The hundreds of towers which 
characterised the city in the Middle Ages were the strong- 
holds of the great nobles, the Orsinis, Colonnas, Frangipani, 
Savelli, and others, and from these armed bodies of retainers 
issued forth to destroy one another, or to fall upon the hapless 
citizen. Never since human society was formed was there 
worse anarchy than in Rome. Indeed, this wonderful city 
presents the greatest contrast to so many other medieval 
towns. Venice, Florence, Nuremberg, Ghent, Brussels, Bruges, 
Augsburg, and many another city developed a splendid and 
noble life. To Rome it was left to develop squalor, poverty, 
crime, and social disorder, while yet retaining that hold on 
the imagination of mankind which dates almost from its first 
settlement. The disturbing influences of medieval Rome, in 
addition to her noble marauders, were the Papal claims, the 
interminable war between Pope and Emperor, and the per- 
petual quarrels between the Papacy and the Commune of 
Rome, which still held to the ancient traditions of the classic 
Republic. The successive rise of Arnold of Brescia and 
Rienzi embodied something of the spirit of the classic times. 
Mr. Young deals with these movements with much judgment, 
pointing out the great difference between the religious spirit 
of Arnold and the vulgar Rienzi, who has certainly been 
idealised to at least as great a degree as he deserves. 


If we had to accept one definite date, we should say that 
medieval Rome ended with Nicholas V., that learned, keen, 
semi-pagan occupant of the Papal chair to whom we owe the 
diffusion of Greek manuscripts in Europe, and consequently 
the revival of classic learning which we call the Renascence-. 
The spirit of mediwval Rome was destroyed by this new birth. 
The policies of Julius IT. and Leo X. each in its way helped 
to complete what Nicholas had begun. The sack of Rome 
under the Constable de Bourbon brought about such a 
reaction that Rome seemed again ruined. But with the 
advent to the Papacy of Sixtus V., one of the strongest of 
the Popes, came a great change. He built, or at least began 
to build, the stately Rome we see to-day, the Rome that 
witnesses to the splendour of the Papacy, and commemorates 
every work in the city by ascription to a Pope. Rome’s 
turmoils were ended, save by the Mazzinian Republic of 
1849 and the entrance of the Italian troops in 1870. Her 
wodern era had begun. 





MR. DOOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY.* 


FURTHER acquaintance with the works of Mr. Dooley, while 
heightening our admiration for his wit and acumen, brings 
into stronger relief the limitations of his outlook and his 
method. From one severe ordeal he emerges with distinction : 
he bears re-reading. From many of these chapters we have 
already taken liberal toll in another column as they appeared 
inserial form in an American weekly, and have found our appre- 
ciation of their point undiminished on a second perusal. Again, 
the extent of his success must be measured by the obstacles, 
some of them self-imposed, which he has had to surmount in 
his appeal to an English audience. Not the least of these is 
the choice of a dialect and a mode of spelling disconcerting 
alike to the English and the home-keeping Ivish reader. For 
the speech of Mr. Dooley approximates neither to the Trans- 
pontine type nor to the genuine Anglo-Irish variety, as repro- 
duced to perfection in such a work as Some Experiences of an 
Irish R.M.; it represents the hybrid lingo of a Munster man 
who has lived for twenty-five years in Chicago. This does 
not conduce to a ready hearing, and Mr. Dooley’s triumph 





* Mr. Dooley's Philosophy. Illustrated by William Nicho!son, E, W. Kemble, 
sod F.Opper. London: W. Heinemann. (3s, 64.] 





in the face of such a drawback redounds all the more 
to his credit. The pato’s humourist must be content, as a 
rule, with a parochial reputation, but Mr. Dooley has 
achieved a popularity as a commentator on the humours of 
Anglo-Saxondom greater than that enjoyed by any American 
writer since the death of Artemus Ward. This is not to say 
that Mr. Dooley ranks with the immortal showman, as a 
former remark of ours has been perversely misconstrued. 
Underneath the extravagance and exaggeration of Artemus 
Ward there lay a geniality, a generosity, and a chivalry 
which we do not always find in the sage of the Archey Road. 
Artemus Ward was an enthusiastic patriot, who reverenced 
goodness, and was not ashamed on occasion of a burst of senti- 
ment. Mr. Dooley is almost always the detached critic, the 
amused and interested spectator of the game of politics, but 
always inclined to be “agin the Government,” and in regard 
to public characters a consistent iconoclast. He has no 
illusions and no  heroes—with the solitary exception 
of Admiral Dewey—and assails with undiscriminating 
mockery statesmen and party hacks, brave soldiers and 
blatant charlatans. In his view, Mr. John Hay is a 
snobbish, weak-kneed opportunist, and Mr. Roosevelt— 
whom with an innuendo not quite worthy of its author he 
always calls Rosenfeld—a vulgar braggart. And whether the 
operations are in Cuba or South Africa, his trenchant and 
often legitimate satire of mismanagement and muddle is 
seldom tempered by any acknowledgment of bravery or endur- 
ance, never by a word of sympathy for the bereaved. The 
British officer is an eye-glassed hooby; the only reference to 
the Victoria Cross is a sneer; and those who have lost friends 
or relatives in the war may be recommended to skip the 
pages in which the course of the campaign is treated in a 
spirit of screaming farce, 


But if Mr. Dooley fails at times to be just in his treatment of 
individuals, and does not always say the right thing of the 
right person, he is in the main a wonderfully shrewd critic of 
tendencies, movements, and national traits. The servant-girl 
problem has been a standing dish with American humourists 
and American comic papers time out of mind, but he has con- 
trived to mingle good sense with wit in his handling of this 
hackneyed question. ‘Th’ more ye ought to be a servant 
ye’ersilf, th’ more difficult ’tis f'r ye to get along with ser- 
vants. ..... We have a servant-girl problem because, 
Hinnissy, it isn’t manny years since we first begun to 
have servant girls.’ The attitude of the States towards 
the Boer delegates is summed up in the observation 
that “th’ wurruld is with th’ undher dog on’y as long 
as he has a good hold an’ a chanst to tur-rn over..... 
Th’ enthusyasm iv this counthry, Hinnissy, always makes me 
think iv a bonfire on an ice-floe. It burns bright so long as 
ye feed it, an’ it looks good, but it don’t take hold, somehow, 
on th’ ice.’ The sudden revulsion of feeling against Admiral 
Dewey prompts Mr. Dooley to remark that “’tis unsafe f'r 
anny man alive to receive th’ kind wurruds that ought to be 
said on’y iv th’ dead...... Th’ further ye stay away fr’m 
th’ American people, th’ more they like ye. Sicond-cousin-iv- 
me-Aunt-Judy-George made a mistake comin’ home, or if he 
did come home he ought’ve invistigated his weleome and see 
that itwasn’t mined. A man cud stand up all day an’ lave Packy 
Mountjoy whale away at him, but th’ affiction iv th’ American 
people is always aimed thrue an’ is invaryably fatal.” The 
remark of a New York “dude” that a man in politics 
oughtn’t to be married is responsible for some of Mr. Dooley’s 
most luminous aphorisms :—‘ A man in pollytics has got to 
be marrid. If he ain’t marrid where’ll he go f’r another kind 
iv throuble? An’ where’ll he find people to support?” 
Finally, Mr. Dooley decides that up to a certain point a 
politician must be married :—“Afther that—well, I on’y 
say that, though pollytics is a gran’ career fr a man, 
’tis a tough wan f'r his wife.” For as he remarks with 
real insight, “ Ye talk about ye’er colleges, Hinnissy, but 
pollytics is th’ poor man’s college.” On the other hand, 
“there isn’t much a woman can learn afther she begins to 
raise a family.” The well-meant but disastrous attempt of 
Mr. Sheldon to Christianise American journalism is dismissed, 
in the mouth of Father Kelly—Mr. Dooley’s spiritual alter ego 
—with the phrase: “ They ain’t anny news in bein’ good. Ye 
might write th’ doin’s iv all th’ convents of th’ wurruld on 
th’ back iv a postage stamp, an’ have room to spare.” And 
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yet, for all his seeming cynicism, Mr. Dooley is invariably on | eommentaries on- current events. We o 
the side of the angels in the domain of morals, the relentless | doubt whatever that Mr.’ Dunne will be 
foe of lubricity in letters and pseudo-science in education. | new paths. There is something eleme 
He does not like Kings, but he likes Anarchists less. | which makes us feel sure that he will 
“Between you an’ me, Hinnissy, ivry arnychist I’ve | themes and character. 


~—eseeen 
urselves have ‘ng 
able to strike out 
ntal in his humour 
be able to vary both 
He must not confine to Archey Roag 


knowed, an’ I’ve met manny in me time, an’ quite, law- | what was meant for mankind. 


abidin’ citizens they was, too, had th’ makin’ iv of a 
thradeejan in him. If they was no newspapers they’d be few 
arnychists. They want to get their pitchers in th’ pa-apers, 
an’ they can’t do it be wheelin’ bananas through th’ sthreets 
or milkin’ a cow, so they go out an’ kill a king.” On the 
other hand, he holds that “kings is makin’ thimsilves too 


common. ..... A king ought to bea king or he oughtn’t. 

He don’t need to be a good mixer. If he wants to hang on 

he must keep out iv range. ..... Th’ on’y person that ought 

to be able to get near enough a rale king to kill him is a 

jook, or th’ likes iv that. Th’ idee iv a man from Noo Jarsey 

havin’ th’ chanst!” But perhaps the most thoroughly human 
of all Mr. Dooley’s utterances is his deliverance on modern 
methods of educating the young,—the science of pxdology 
as it is now elegantly termed. Mr. Dooley describes how in 
the course of a vote-catching expedition he dropped in on 
Cassidy’s daughter, Mary Ellen, to see her “ kinder- 
gartening ” :— 
“Th’ childher was settin’ ar-round on th’ flure an’ some was 
moldin’ dachshunds out iv mud an’ wipin’ their hands on their 
hair, an’ some was carvin’ figures iv a goat out iv paste-board an’ 
some was singin’ an’ some was sleepin’ an’ a few was dancin’ an’ 
wan la-ad was pullin’ another la-ad’s hair. ‘Why don’t ye take 
th’ coal shovel to that little barbaryan, Mary Ellen?’ says I. 
* We don’t believe in corporeal punishment,’ says she. ‘ School 
shud be made pleasant f’r th’ childher, she says. ‘Th’ child 
whose hair is bein’ pulled is larnin’ patience,’ she says, ‘an’ th’ 
child that’s pullin’ th’ hair is discovrin’ th’ footility iv human 
indeavor,’ says she. ‘ Well, oh, well,’ says I, ‘times has changed 
since I was a boy,’ I says. ‘Put thim through their exercises,’ 
saysI. ‘Tommy,’ says I, ‘spell cat,’ I says. ‘Go to th’ divvle,’ 
says th’ cheerub. ‘ Very smartly answered,’ says Mary Ellen. 
‘Ye shud not ask thim to spell,’ she says. ‘They don’t larn that 
till they get to colledge,’ she says, ‘an’, she says, ‘ sometimesjnot 
even thin,’ she says. ‘An’ what do they larn?’ says I. ‘Rompin’,’ 
she says, ‘an’ dancin’,’ she says, ‘ an’ indepindance iv speech, an’ 
beauty songs, an’ sweet thoughts, an’ how to make home home- 
like,’ she says. ‘ Well, says I, ‘I didn’t take anny iv thim things 
at colledge, so ye needn’t unblanket thim,’ I says. ‘I won’t put 
thim through anny exercise to-day,’ I says. ‘ But whisper, Mary 
Ellen,’ says I, ‘don’t ye niver feel like bastin’ th’ seeraphims ?’ 
‘Th’ teachin’s iv Freebull and Pitzotly is conthrary to that, she 
says. ‘But I’m goin’ to be marrid an’ lave th’ school on 
Choosdah, th’ twinty-sicond iv Janooary,’ she says, ‘an’ on 
Mondah, th’ twinty-first, I’m goin’ to ask a few iv th’ httle 
darlin’s to th’ house an’,’ she says, ‘stew thim over a slow fire,’ 
she says. Mary Ellen is not a German, Hinnissy.” 
The proverbs or casual observations printed at the end of the 
volume are of varying degrees of merit, but at least half-a- 
dozen are worth recording :—“I care not who makes th’ laws 
iv a nation if I can get out an injunction”; “Most vigi- 
taryans I iver see looked enough like their food to be classed 
as cannybals”; “People that talk loud an’ offind ye with 
their insolence are usu’lly shy men thryin’ to get over their 
shyness. “Tis th’ quite, resarved, ca’m-spoken man that’s 
mashed on himsilf”; “If Rooshia wud shave we’d not be 
afraid iv her”; “An autocrat’s a ruler that does what th’ 
people wants an’ takes th’ blame f'r it. A constitootional 
ixicutive, Hinnissy, is a ruler that does as he dam pleases an’ 
blames th’ people.” 

We have only to say, in conclusion, that we are very far 
from attributing to Mr. F. P. Dunne, the clever creator and 
inventor of Mr. Dooley, all the sentiments that he puts in 
the mouth of the Chicago saloon-keeper. Many of them un- 
doubtedly express the feelings of an Irish-American politician 
accurately enough. Others illustrate the standpoint of the 
Mugwump, with a slight leaning towards Bryanism, anti- 
militarism, and anti-expansion. Others are the natural out- 
come of the “horse-sense” of the American, of the shrewd- 
ness and sanity that underlie a deliberate exaggeration of 
language. Thus the persona of Dooley, while it furnishes 
the author with a conveniently detached standpoint, is not 
without inconsistencies. And we are reluctantly driven to 
conclude that he cannot be kept alive indefinitely. In these 
matters it is certainly true that those whom the gods love 
ought to die young, or, at least, before they can be accused of 
garrulity or repetition. It will be most interesting to see 


whether Mr. Dunne has the flexibility which will enable him 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF PHILLIPS BROOKse 


LARGENESS, whether of body, mind, or heart, seems to have 
been the prevailing note of Phillips Brooks, and has infected 
the mind of his devoted biographer to such an extent that he 
has produced a book of which the first impression jg its 
remarkable size. But though there may be a surface suit. 
ability in the extent of the volumes containing the Life ang 
letters of the great American preacher, we think Mr. Allen 
would have been better advised had he used the pruning-knife 
with a severe hand, and cut out many of the pages, which, 
though not uninteresting in themselves, produce in the mags q 
sense of weariness and repetition very distasteful to the 
reader. It is surely unnecessary, particularly in writing the 
biography of a man so many of whose books are before the 
world, to give, first, epitomes of his thought and teaching on 
some point of theology or ethics, and then voluminons 
extracts from his own writings to illustrate the same point, 
Yet into this fault Mr. Allen repeatedly falls. We wouldalso 
suggest that to swell the size of a volume, already too heavy 
to be held in comfort by any hand, by inserting in it eight 
portraits of the same man—three of them taken in the same 
year—and four views of the same church, is to put an over 
severe strain on both the muscles and the patience of the 
ordinary reader. But having said thus much in the way of 
fault-finding, we turn gladly to the pleasanter task of calleg 
attention to the worth of the work done by Mr. Allen in re. 
cording for future generations a vivid picture of one of the 
most inspiring and winning of the preachers of Christianity, 


It is inevitably as a preacher that Phillips Brooks must be 
considered and will be remembered. The great purpose of 
his life was to preach so that men’s hearts should be stirred 
and uplifted, and their eyes opened to see truth. This pur- 
pose was early shown when, during his work at Philadelphia, 
on finding that other parts of the ordinary work of a parish 
priest—visiting, interviews, and such like—were encroaching 
more than he thought desirable on the hours which he wished 
to reserve for preparing and writing his sermons, he came to 
an understandPag with his congregation that for several hours 
of every day he should be undisturbed by calls from outside, 
and free to devote himself to what he considered his most im- 
portant work. That such an arrangement should have been 
made with a young rector of twenty-eight shows the esteem 
in which he was already held by his parishioners, and their 
keen desire to arrange his life among them so that he should 
wish to continue it in spite of calls to other spheres of work, 
They were clearly successful in their object, for it was with 
much reluctance, and after refusing three urgent “calls” to 
leave Philadelphia, that he consented to do so, having been 
for eight years rector of Holy Trinity Church in that town. 
These eight years had been sufficient to draw men’s attention 
to his unusual powers of preaching, and he arrived in Boston, 
where he was to work for the remainder of his life, with a 
reputation surprising for a man of only thirty-three, but 
which was to grow and spread as he poured forth a succes- 
sion of sermons, addresses, lectures, and speeches, with un- 
flagging energy and an ever-increasing zeal for the spread of 
the knowledge of Christ in the world. This was his great 
message to his fellow-men,—the commanding, over-mastering 
love for the personal Christ, and in and through Him the 
exceeding worth and dignity of every human life ; and he was 
not afraid to insist upon it with what might. have been 
wearisome iteration from any one less rich in all the graces 
and diversities of fervent eloquence, or less capable of dis- 
playing before his hearers the winning force of an intensely 
attractive personality. His sermons are impressive and 
exciting to read, but, as must inevitably be the case with any 
preaching which is worth talking about, their effect on those 
who heard them was still more remarkable. Mr. Allen gives 
many extracts, both from private letters and the newspapers 








to adopt a new medium or create a new mouthpiece for his 





* Life and Letters of Phillips Brooke, By Alexander V. G. Allen, 2 vols, 
London: Macmillan and Co. {30a} 
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of the day, describing the surprise and delight with which 
hundreds heard him,—surprise at the astonishing rapidity 
and ease of his delivery, delight at the rich beauty of his 
language. One such account, written of a lecture he gave in 
Philadelphia after being ten years away from it, says :—“* He 
spoke for about an hour. During all that time his tremen- 
dous energy of delivery kept up at the same rapid pace, re- 
minding one of a torrent rushing over rocks. The words seemed 
not to flow out to the audience, but to shoot out. The ground 
he got over in an hour was equal to that of three ordinary 
Jectures, and when he closed, the attention of the audience 
was as rapt as ever.” Again, Dr. Tulloch is quoted as writing : 
“Thave just heard the most remarkable sermon I ever heard 
in my life (I use the word in no American sense) from Mr. 
Phillips Brooks, an Episcopal clergyman here; equal to the 
best of Frederick Robertson’s sermons, with a vigour and force 
of thought which he has not always. I never heard preaching 
ike it, and you know how slow I am to praise preachers. So 
much thought and so much life combined; such a reach of 
mind, and such a depth and insight of soul. I was electrified. 
I could have got up and shouted.” And these are only 
specimens of a multitude of such testimonies. 

It is remarkable that with all his wide interest in 
humanity and love of his own country, Phillips Brooks 
appears never, except in one instance, to have identified 
himself with any movement for either social or political 
reform, or to have given much time or thought to any 
of the phases of public life through which the United 
States passed during his lifetime. The only public event 
which, to. judge from his correspondence, moved him at all 
profoundly was the Civil War, which rent the country during 
the early years of his ministry at Philadelphia. From the 
first he espoused the cause of the North, chiefly on the simple 
ground of keen desire for the removal of “the blackest stain 
apon our country and the cause of all the ruin and bloodshed 
ind affliction that have been visited on our land—the black sin 
of slavery.” For this object he welcomed every success of the 
Northern armies, lamented the delays and failures which put 
off the final defeat of the South, spoke and preached in order 
io rouse Philadelphia from its apathetic attitude of indiffer- 
ence, and all this at a time when it needed no little moral 
courage to express himself so definitely against the prevailing 
sentiment of his town and the avowed neutrality of his 
Church. But the storm passed, the great wrong was righted 
as he most desired, and he was able to return to the work 
which lay nearest his heart, for the rest of his life rigidly ex- 
cluding all political questions from his preaching. 

Into his personal relationships Phillips Brooks carried the 
same warmth of heart, wide charity, and personal fascination 
which attracted so many to him asa public man. He lived 
among a circle of devoted friends, with whom he was on 
terms of most affectionate intimacy, and it is only sur- 
prising that any one so keenly alive to, and grateful for, the 
love and care and pleasure of a happy home should have lived 
to the end of his life in the comparative loneliness of bachelor- 
hood. He can, however, have had but little time for any 
feelings of loneliness, for his house in Boston was open at all 
hours to any one who wanted to see him; and a constant 
stream of visitors of all ranks and races and creeds availed 
themselves of the opportunity thus offered. A touching story 
is told of a working man and his wife who, on being told that 

the man must undergo a dangerous operation on the following 
day, turned at once to Phillips Brooks as a sure refuge in 
their trouble, and spent the intervening evening at his house, 
where they were cheered and soothed by his sympathy, and 
by his promise to be with them next day at the hospital. And 
this, though neither of them knew him before, or had the 
smallest claim, beyond that of their need, on his care or 
attention. 


That such a man, so lavish in the spending of all his gifts, 
should have been impatient of anything which seemed to put 
any sort of restraint on his freedom of thought or action is, 
perhaps, not surprising. If he can be said to have belonged 
to any school, it would be that of Maurice, for whose life and 
teaching he had a profound reverence. But many other 
schools and sects were eager to claim him as belonging to 
them, while he would probably have said that he belonged 
‘0 none. With the full strength of his whole being he 
Worked for the uplifting of his brethren, and died with 





painful suddenness in the middle of the full-tide of his life,. 
at the age of fifty-six, one year after he had been elected. 
Bishop of Massachusetts. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


THE two stories which Miss May Sinclair has linked together 
under the title of Two Sides of a Question are of altogether 
exceptional poignancy. But this at least must be said on 
behalf of the brilliant writer of Mr. and Mrs. Neville Tyson, 
that she does not deal in gratuitous or unmitigated gloom; 
the disaster is inherent in her premisses ; without indulging in 
what may be called editorial moralisings, she at least refrains 
from affecting the callousness of the professional dissector; 
and the tragic effect of the whole is heightened by occasional 
flashes of sunshine. “The Cosmopolitan,” the first of the two 
stories, is a highly original study of the slow emancipation: of 
the only daughter of an amiable but shallow and selfish 
country gentleman. Colonel Tancred, an elderly widower, is a 
perfect specimen of the well-bred bore, who has complacently 
allowed his daughter to act as his secretary, agent, and sense- 
carrier until her first youth is past. Her awakening is brought 
about by the chance visit of an artist, an attractive man of the 
world, who at first misreads her filial loyalty as stupidity, 
but soon discovers his mistake, and while encouraging 
her to give play to her own strong individuality, is em- 
barrassed by the discovery that she has fallen in love-with 
him. From this awkward predicament he is rescued by the 
manceuvres of a vivacious widow, who captivates Colonel 
Tancred and affords his daughter the chance of escape from 
her life of self-effacement, Frida being an heiress in her own 
right. Five years later Durant meets Frida on her travels, 
metamorphosed in mind and body by her release from servi- 
tude, a gracious, fascinating, and accomplished woman of the 
world. But their rdles are now reversed, the love that he 
once inspired is replaced by an enthusiastic interest in 
humanity, a never-failing delight in the beauty and wonder of 
the world, a passion for travel, and the consciousness of having 
earned the right to enjoy her freedom by half a lifetime of 
self-sacrifice. So she refuses to marry him, while admitting 
that he has no rival, and passes out of his life, forfeiting her 
own shortly afterwards while nursing an Indian native 
stricken with the plague. The second story, “ Superseded,” is 
the tragedy of an underpaid, overworked assistant-mistress, 
hampered by the incurable malady of shyness, shouldered 
aside by the young and strong in the cruel race of efficiency 
at a great girls’ school, and wounded to death by the revelation 
of her secret,—the blameless hero-worship of a man fifteen 
years her junior. The story would be insufferably painful 
were it not for the delicacy and sympathy with which it is 
told, and the unforgettable lesson it conveys to all who are 
interested directly or indirectly in the higher education of 
women. 

My New Curate, which originally appeared as a serial in the 
American Ecclesiastical Review, has already attained wide 
circulation and achieved great popularity in the States. A 
Transatlantic vogue is no final test of merit—witness the case 
of Trilby—but in this case it is largely justified by the humour 
and humanity of Father Sheehan’s narrative. The scheme is 
of the simplest. Father Hanrahan, for thirty years the parish 
priest of Kilronan, a little Munster village near the sea, is a 
kind-hearted, indolent scholar, long resigned to the futility of 
any attempts to improve his flock,—whether materially, socially, 
or spiritually. Between red-tape on the one hand and the 
Celtic temperament on the other “ Daddy Dan,” as he is called 
by his flock, prefers to move on the lines of least resistance, to 
acquiesce in what he considers the inevitable, and, for prae- 
tical purposes, toadopt the pagan precepts of his beloved Horace. 
In this attitude he is supported by his ecoadjutor, Father 
Laverty, whose favourite mottoes are Cui bono? and “’Twill 
be all the same in a hundred years.” Then all in a moment 


* (1.) Two Sides of a Question. By May Sinclair, London: A, Constable and 
Co. [6s.]——(2.) My New Curate. By the Rev. P. A. Sheehan, P.P.- London 
and Leamington: Art and Book Company. [6s.]——(3.) A State Secret, 
and other Stories. By B. M. Croker. ‘London: Methuen and Co. [5s. 6d.] 
(4.) The Life Romantic: including the Love-Letters of the King. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. London : Hurst and Blackett. [6s.]——(5.) The Lesser Evil. By Iza 
Duffus Hardy. London: Chatto and Windus. [6s.} (6.) Love and Honour. 
By M. E. Carr. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s.] (7.) Scoundrels and 











Co. By Coulson Kernahan. London: Ward, Lock, and Co..- -[8s. 6d,]——(8.) 
Rival Claimants. By Sarah Tytler. London: Digby, Long, and Co. {1 
orshall 





(9.) The Shadow of Gilsland, By Morice Gerard, London: Horace 
and Son. | (3s, 6d.J ; 
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Father Dan’s life is revolutionised by the appointment of a 
new coadjutor, Father Letheby, a new broom if there ever was 
one,a mercurial young athlete, overflowing with energy—bodily 
and mental—and full of schemes for reforming and refining 
his parishioners. The story thereupon resolves itself into a 
detailed and sympathetic account of the reciprocal action of 
these two minds, showing how the younger extricates the 
elder from his rut, revives his ambitions, rekindles his interest 
in literature, while on the other hand Father Dan exerts a 
humanising and restraining influence on his fiery coadjutor. 
The curate works wonders, often achieving what the priest 
had deemed impossible, but he also often runs his head 
against stone walls or flounders into difficulties from which 
only Father Dan can extricate him. The two chief characters 
are admirably contrasted, and, indeed, all the village worthies 
and disreputables are drawn from the life. For the love 
interest we are dependent on the courtship of Bittra Campion, 
the daughter of a wild, ill-conditioned landlord, by a Coast- 
guard officer who is converted from agnosticism to Roman 
Catholicism. These characters—especially Captain Campion 
seem to us to savour somewhat of melodrama. Again, 
while preserving a judicious political neutrality, Father 
Sheehan’s theological bias is too frankly revealed to suit all 
tastes. But only vehement partisans can fail to recognise 
the liberality and magnanimity of the writer's sentiments, 
or his sincere yet discriminating affection for his countrymen 
The book is marked, moreover, by a width of culture, and dis- 
tinguished by an eloquence and charm of style, which greatly 
enhance the intrinsic merit of the story. 


Mrs. Croker’s ten short stories may not be regarded as an 
altogether efficient substitute for a full-length novel from her 
cheerful pen, but they make none the less a pleasant alterna. 
tive to the form of entertainment in which she has achieved 
a well-deserved popularity. “A State Secret,” the tale which 
gives its name to the collection, recounts the unexpected good 
fortune which befel two orphan girls of good family, reduced 
to drudgery to earn a bare living. They befriend an eccentric 
old French lady in a Dublin boarding-house, and on her death 
are rescued from their troubles by her bequest of a magnifi- 
cent emerald necklace. The story is extremely thin in 
texture, but the telling of it is excellent. Much more striking 
is the curious sketch of the unrecognised Earl’s daughter 
—changed at nurse by her foster-mother—married to a Kerry 
labourer and perfectly content with her environment; while 
in the humorous vein we have a delightful story to illustrate 
the villainy of the travelling Irish tinker. Mick Sullivan, a 
Kerry farmer, sells his old donkey to a tinker for “two 
shillings in money, a toasting fork, and a terrible big skillet.” 
Later on he buys at Killorglin Fair for three pounds five the 
identical ass, which has been dyed brown and so carefuliy 
“faked” up that his former owner did not recognise him. 
The tragic end of a miserly peasant is cleverly drawn in 
“The Little Blue Jug,’ and we have a batch of lively 
Anglo-Indian tales to complete the volume. Mrs, Croker is 
always good company: there is no padding in her simple, easy 
style, as there is no pessimism in her outlook. We may be 
allowed, however, to utter a friendly protest against the pro- 
fusion of unnecessary commas which disfigures the punctua- 
tion of these pages, the startling inaccuracy of the fragments 
of French dialogue on p. 15, and the misspelling of the 
games of sundry well-known places in the “Kingdom of 
Kerry.” 

Mr. Le Gallienne’s new novel, The Life Romantic, treats 
of the futile philanderings of a young gentleman of indepen- 
dent means, but cruelly handicapped by the impossible 
name of Pagan Wasteneys. One of his flames is Mrs. 
Daffodil Mendoza, presumably the wife of an opulent 
Semite, with whom he converses ecstatically in “a two- 
wheeled heaven,” which is Mr. Le Gallienne’s name for a 
hansom. Another is Myrtle Roma, “one of those beautiful 
women that are thrown up by a decaying adulterous 
aristocracy,” whose mother had been “ the heroine of one of 
the most beautiful scandals of the period.” A third was a 
mysterious sylph named Meriel, whom he met gathering new- 
born mushrooms on a September morning. The author gives 
us extracts from their correspondence, under the title of ‘“‘ The 
Sad Heart of Pagan Wasteneys,” in which it transpires that 
the lover addressed his mistress as “ Very little child” and 








. . Nii... 
“Impossible dear fairy.” Fourthly and lastly there was litt) 
Adeline Wood, a bachelor-girl who earned her living by sary 
binding. She was the one woman who was really good for 
Wasteneys, but the fascination of the sylph-like Meriel—who 
was also an accomplished violinist—stood in the wa 
Besides, Meriel inspired him to write a quantity of songs at 
sonnets, in one of which he sang :— 

“ But, sometimes, when the life I may not kill 

Grinds pitiless iron on the screaming nerve, 


I cry for woman as ether, woman as wine, 
Lest Death’s black poppies in my hair I twine.” 


Unsolaced by the ministrations of a mad novelist, a gipsy 
clairvoyante, and a Wesleyan preacher, Pagan Wasteneys 
journeys to the Riviera to slay his enchantress with a toy 
revolver.—He had previously thought of a whip, but “she 
was too strong for that. No small mortal whip would serve.” 
—But on reaching his journey’s end he went butterfly. 
hunting instead, threw away his revolver, had a refresh. 
ing bathe, composed two poems, wrote them out, enclosed 
them in an empty wine-bottle, and, returning to England, 
married the bookbinder. The best that can be said of this 
astonishing performance is that its sentimentality is rather 
less rancid than that of The Quest of the Golden Girl. For 
the rest, this exaltation of the mannikin hero, these puerile 
and mawkish amorosities, this sophisticated effusiveness, 
arouse the passions of a Bludyer in the most gentle reviewer, 
they justify the worst excesses of Philistinism, and force 
the reader, surfeited with a diet of sugar-plums and ere de 
menthe, to welcome vulgarity, violence, squalor, and coarseness, 


To describe the conduct of Archibald Mainwaring as “the 
lesser evil” seems stretching a point in his favour. To the 
plain man his behaviour seems as bad as it could possibly be. 
But perhaps the title of Miss Iza Duffus Hardy's new 
novel has reference to some other point in the story. Mr, 
Mainwaring deliberately commits bigamy in the third chapter 
of the book, the rest of which is chiefly occupied in a recital 
of the extremely disagreeable experiences which befal gentle- 
men who are blackmailed. The Lesser Evil is readable, but 
hardly reaches the standard of merit attained in earlier stories 
by the same author. 

Miss Carr has made a judicious choice in the scene of Love 
and Honour, which is laid in the Court of Jéréme during his 
tenure of the throne of Westphalia. But while her story is 
interesting and original, it may be fairly objected that she has 
not succeeded in creating a true historical atmosphere for her 
characters. They speak and act like people of to-day, and we 
may be very sure that the stiff Court balls of the beginning 
of the century were not enlivened by sentimental téte-d-tétes 
in conservatories. As for the plot, we can only say that it is 
far from pleasant, being entirely concerned, as indeed the title 
warns the reader, with a struggle between love and honour. 
If love does not win, at any rate honour goes entirely to the 
wall, with the most tragic consequences for the principal 
characters. Miss Carr—who we notice is described in the 
publisher's advertisement as a new writer—has originality and 
no little literary skill, but we cannot feel certain that she has 
yet discovered the true field for the exercise of her undoubted 
talent. 

The heroes of Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s Scoundrels and Co. 
are at any rate thorough in their undertaking. Their adven- 
tures are blood-curdling and ingenious, and may be recom- 
mended with confidence as an effective means of whiling away 
the hours of a railway journey. 


Miss Tytler gives in Rival Claimants a pleasant picture of 
England at the end of the eighteenth century and of the War 
of American Independence. She writes with her habitual ease, 
and her latest book, if it will not enhance the reputation 
achieved by its many excellent predecessors, may be read 
without effort or ennwz. 

Though differing in style from the book by the same author 
noticed in these columns last week, The Shadow of Gilsland is 
a bright and readable little story. Mr. Morice Gerard does 
not aspire to subtle characterisation or the elucidation of 
intricate problems. He prefers to give his readers plenty of 
brisk incident narrated in a lively and readable manner, and 
if his personages are more like well-trained puppets than men 
and women, one must not be too exacting in short books 
packed full of movement. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART-BOOKS. 
Pompeit: tts Life and Art. By August Mau. Translated by 

p. W. Kelsey. (Macmillan and Co. _25s.)—In a@ preface the 

translator tells us that this volume is the result of Professor 

Mau’s twenty-five years’ study of Pompeii, the author having 

spent his summers among the ruins, and his winters in Rome 

working Up his materials. The result is a thick volume, full of 
detailed information, which is given in such a way as to make it 
clear and interesting. Separate chapters of the book are devoted 
to specially important buildings, to sculpture, wall-painting, and 
trades ; as well as a detailed account of the eruption of Vesuvius 
whichoverwhelmed the city, along with Herculaneum. Fortunately 
for the modern world lava seems to have been absent from the 
catastrophe; had a fiery stream poured from the crater no traces 
of the cities or of the lives led by their inhabitants would have 
been left. Pumice-stone, ashes, and water, which set like some 
kind of plaster, was the material which destroyed and pre- 
served Pompeii and Herculaneum. The difficulty of excava- 
tion of the latter town is so great owing to the much 
greater depth to which it is buried—some 65 ft.—and 
the existing town of Resina is built over the buried 
city. At Pompeii in places the tops of the houses appeared 
above the rubbish; thus digging is much easier; but this fact 
enabled the inhabitants to unearth and carry away valuables 
and statues. The chapters on the graffiti are among the most 
interesting in the book. The ways of electioneering seem to 
have been just the same in the Roman city as they were in the 
last General Election. The following reminds us forcibly of the 
usual recommendation of a candidate by a Cabinet Minister 
placarded in a division:—“At the request of the neighbours, 
Suedius Clemens, most upright Judge, is working for the election 
of Marcus Epidius Sabinus, a worthy young man, as duumvir 
with judiciary authority. He begs you to elect this candidate.” 
Another, ‘‘ Proculus, make Sabinus aedile, and be will doas much 
for you,” recalls a late election poster, “ Vote for H—— and he will 
vote for you.” Nor was the “ trade” unconnected with elections. 
Lovers wrote verses from Ovid on the walls, and the arts of the 
house-agent seem to have been very much the same then as now, 
as may be seen from the following :—To let, for the space of 
five years, from the fifteenth day of next August to the fifteenth 
day of the sixth August thereafter, the Venus bath, fitted up for 
the best people, shop, rooms over sbops, and second-story apart- 
ments in the property owned by Julia Felix, daughter of Spurius 
Felix.” The book is well illustrated, and has miny drawirgs of 
reconstructed houses which are most interesting. 

Direr. By H. Knackfuss. (Grevel and Co, 4s.)—The latest 
volume of this series of monographs on artists is in every way 
equal to its forerunners. Professor Knackfuss always writes 
with insight, sympathy, and knowledge. The only criticism we 
have to make is that the work would be improved by being 
divided up under h-adings instead of being a continuous essay, 
The illustrations—there are one hundred and thirty-four—are as 
good as we are accustomed to expect in this series. 

French Architects and Sculptors of the Eighteenth Century. By 
Lady Dilke. (Belland Suns. 28s.) ~The present volume continues 
the study of French eighteenth-century art, Lady Dilke having 
devoted a former volume to the painters, The dominating 
characteristics of the architects and sculptors as illustrated in 
this book may be said to be skiil, elegance, ability, clearness of 
conception; all unwarmed by the fire of genius, Their minds, 
within certain limits, seem to have worked like well-oiled 
machines, and we long for the unexpected without being satistied. 


Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Max 
Roses. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This third volume is 
carried out on the same plan as the former two, each biography 
being by a separate author. The general impression gained of 
the personalities of the painters is decidedly pleasant, and the 
reproductions show how loyally the Dutch artists maintain the 
traditions of their school. Although traces of French influence 
are tobe found here and there, the painters of Holland to-day 
have every right to claim descent from their great predecessors. 
Th. first article in the book deals with Maure, who had genius, 
His power of constructing an impressive composition ot of the 
simplest materials shows this; he dealt with large masses in a 
broad and dignified style. 











PLATO: THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES. 
Plato: The Apology of Socrates Trans. by D.F. Nevill, M.A. (F.E 
Robinson & Co. 1s. 6. net.) —Mr, Nevill gives in his introduction a 
Useful summary of what we know about Socrates, his attitude as a 


teacher, his relation to the people of Athens, the meaning of the 
“voice” by which action was (negatively) guided, and other cog- 
nate subjects. This is followed by an analysis, and this again by 
@ translation of the speech. Here Mr. Nevill has had to deal 
with the familiar difficulty of choice between fidelity and free- 
dom. We will give a short specimen, in which Whéwell’s 
“Platonic Dialogues for English Readers” and the translation 


now before us may be compared : 


WHEWELL. 

“Let us go back to the begin- 
ning, and consider what this 
calumny is which Meletus has 
taken up and incorporated in 
his accusation. What is this 
calumny? Let us put it in the 
form of an indictment. ‘Socrates 
is guilty of a criminal curivsity, 
inquiring into things under the 
earth and things in the skies, 
and making the worse appear 
the better reason, and teaching 
others to do the like.’ It is to 
this effect, for you yourselves 
have seen stuff of this kind in 
the comedy of Aristophanes. 
You have seen there a certain 
Socrates represented, who says 
that he is ‘air-travelling,’ and 
utters many other follies about 
matters of which I understand 
nothing, great or small. Let 
not Meletus bring an accusation 
against me on that account.” 


Neviu. 

“Let me, then, resume from 
the beginning, and see what is 
the charge ont of which ‘the 
prejudice against me has arisen, 
on which, of course, Meletus 
relied when he preferred this 
indictment against me. Weil, 
what did the slanderers really 
say, when they slaudered me ? 
I must read their deposition as 
if they were formal accusers. 
* Socrates is an evildoer and is 
overbusy investigating what is 
under the earth and what is in 
heaven, and making the worse 
appear the better cause and 
teaching others the same things.’ 
It is something like that: for 
you saw this yourselves in the 
comedy of Aristophanes. You 
saw there a man called Socrates 
swinging about saying that he 
walked on air, and talking a 
great deal of nonsense besides 
about matters of which I know 








nothing, either great or small. 
And I do not speak as dis- 
paraging that kind of know- 
ledge, if any one is wise about 
such things. May I never be 
prosecuted by Meletus upon so 
many charges.” 
The older version is, we think, the better, and gives a clearer 
idea of the speaker’s meaning. “I must read their deposi- 
tion,” &c., is not, it seems to us,as good as “Let us put it in 
the form of,” &. There was no deposition, no particular 
persons are meant by the “slanderers.” In the last 
sentence Mr. Nevill’s English gives rogairas dias more 
closely, but it is not as expressive as Whewell’s. Socrates 
deprecates another charge on the score of intruding into the 
domain of physical science (possibly of despising it). Neither 
translator lets us see that dicn (a civil suit) is the word here 
instead of ypapf (a criminal charge), though Mr. Nevill has had 
previously a note distinguishing them. 








BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE. 

The March number of the Bibliothique Universelle et Revue 
Suisse (Lausanne: Place de la Louve; London: Hachette; 
2 fr. 50 c.) is as usual full of excellent and varied reading. We 
may specially notice an article by M. Albert Bonnard, written 
from the point of view of a Swiss Protestant, vindicating the policy 
adopted by M. Waldeck-Rousseau in his Associations Bill, on the 
ground that the proposed legislation is far milder than that already 
existing in Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, and that while safe- 
guarding the right of legitimate association, it only imposes the 
minimum of legislative restrictions on convents and monastic 
establishments. Had it been proposed twenty years ago, 
declares M. Bonnard, the most moderate of Republicans would 
have prenounced it a timid measure. We may also notice a most 
interesting account of the Russian mission to the Court of 
Menelek, giving a vivid picture of the intellectual alertness of 
the Abyssinian Emperor, and the impression created on him by 
the manwuvres of the Cossack horsemea. Though the account 
of the forced labour in the Imperial quarries is not pleasant 
reading, we are assured that Menelek has greatly abated the 
severity of slavery in his dominions. Amongst other articles 
of interest we may mention a review of the work of Pasteur, and 
a critical survey of the present condition of Greece. Correspond- 
ence from the principal European capitals, an excellent scientific 
chronicle, political notes, and serial fiction complete an excellent 
number of a periodicai in which entertainment and instruction 
are most happily blended. 








The Way of Holiness. By KR. M. Benson. (Methuen and Co. 
5s.) —This is a devotional commentary on Psalmecxix This Psalm 
has always been much used for purposes of devotion, and Mr. 
Benson’s volume will be welcomed by many. With this we may 
mention All in Christ: Devotional Thoughts from the Works of H. 
C. G. Moule, D.D., arranged by J. H. Burn, B.D. (Marshall 
Brothers). 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week: as have not been 
reserved for review in other forme. ] 








The Romance of the Boer War. By MacCarthy O’Moore. (Elliot 
Stock. 2s.)—Here is an Irishman—and, to judge from his name, 
a “ Hebrew of the Hebrews’””—who is not ashamed to speak good 
words about the British soldier. He is not a patriot after Mr. 
Dillon’s fashion, nor a cosmopolitan of a type now too common 
(without national prejudices except against his own countrymen) ; 
he recognises courage and good faith and kindness when he sees 
them, and he has made a pleasant and, we may say, a wise little 
book out of a subject which has driven men into much odious 
and foolish talk. There are good stories in it,—as of the Irishman 
who, asking where he was and having been told that it was the 
Natal table-land, answered, “ Begorra, Sir, I think the table’s 
turned upside down, and we’re walking over the legs of it.” 
Then there is the story (due, by the way, to Mr. Davitt) of the 
British sentry who was found mounting guard over some prisoners 
of his own comrades. He explained that the Boer sentry—a lad 
of fifteen—was dead tired, and that he had taken his place. Mr. 
O’Moore has gathered his stories from many quarters, tries to do 
justice all round, to foes as well as friends, and has made a very 
pleasant and cheery little volume on matters about which it is 
not easy to be very pleasant or cheery. 


The Modern Language Quarterly, edited by H, Frank Heath, 
Vol. III., Part 3 (D. Nutt, 2s. 6d. net.), contains an interesting 
account of the annual general meeting of the Modern Language 
Association, held on January 3rd and 4th, 1901, at Liverpool. The 
meeting was opened with an excellent address from the 
President, Dr. Garnett. In the discussions that followed various 
important questions were handled. One proposition made was 
that one modern language should be made a compulsory subject 
in every matriculation or preliminary examination. An amend- 
ment was moved that the modern language should be an alterna- 
tive (practically to Greek). This was carried. It would have 
been injudicious, as Professor Skeat in moving the amendment 
pointed out, to increase the burden of the entrance examinations. 
There are some facts, however, that make for substituting a 
modern for a classical language. To dethrone Latin in favour of 
French seems shocking. Yet the average results of teaching in 
Latin are deplorably small. But “the matter hangs.” 


Education in the Nineteenth Century. Edited by R. D. Roberts, 
D.Se. (Cambridge University Press. 4s.)\—We cannot pretend 
to estimate separately these thirteen essays, which deal with 
most of the educational subjects now prominent. Miss Agnes 
Ward, going back to such books as “The Fairchild Family,” 
draws a curious contrast between the teaching of children at the 
beginning and at the end of the century. Sir Joshua Fitch con- 
tributes a weighty article on “ Primary Education,” a subject on 
which he should be an authority of the first rank. But surely he 
is a little too emphatic when he says that there are many 
thousands of schools, chiefly rural, managed wholly by 
private and self-appointed persons who neither contri- 
bute anything to the funds nor represent contributors. 
‘*Many thousands”! Why, it must cover the whole number. 
There are not twelve thousand Church of England schools all 
told, and these have an average attendance of about 1,800,000 
pupils. As the subscriptions come to £600,000, this gives an 
average of 6s. 8d. per child. As a matter of fact, the clergy give 
largely, in proportion to their means, and spend much time and 
trouble on a very thankless task of management. Miss F. 
Gadesden writes about “The Seconiary Education of Girls,” 
and Mrs. H. Sidgwick supplements the paper by one on “The 
Higher Education of Women,” in which she gives some striking 
statistics of the success of women students at Cambridge. We 
must not forget to mention Sir R. C. Jebb on “The University 
Extension Movement,” and an interesting paper on *‘ Develop- 
ment of Educational Ideas in the Nineteenth Century,” by Pro- 
fessor Rein of Jena. The Professor is curiously optimistic. 
Does the German Press rightly reflect the national education ? 


Personal Hygiene. By Walter L. Pyle,M.D. (W. B. Saunders 
and Co., Philadelphia.)—This is a volume full of good 
sense and useful information, scientific in substance, but well 
adapted to general reading, about the various powers and 
faculties of the body, their use, and the ailments incident to 
them, We notice that golf comes in for some emphatic 
praise. It will probably be found to increase measurably the 
average duration of human life. 


Ww 4 








a ida... 
The Living Races of Mankind. By H. N. Hutchj 

J. W. Gregory, D.Sc., R. Lyddeker, F.R.S. Vol. I. ‘dake 
andCo. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Hutchinson is responsible for the ae 
of the contents of this volume, excepting the last cheaiea. ie 
which Dr. Gregory gives the first inst.lment of his contribution, 
describing the races of Africa, The first and second chapters *. : 
given to Polynesia and Melanesia. In this section New Zealand 
is rightly included, the Maoris being, without doubt, as indicated 
by both tradition and evidence, of Polynesian origin, Chap. 3 
deals with Australia and Tasmania. In 4-6 we have the Far 
East, both insular and continental; in 8-9, India; in 10-1) 
Central and Western Asia. The work does not profess to deal 
with ethnological or philological questions. Its plan ig geo 
graphical, and while its letterpress is adequate, its great dis. 
tinction is the remarkable collection of photographs with 
which it is illustrated. A vast amount of pains must 
evidently have been expended in getting this together 
and the result is very striking, we might almost aay 
shocking. Such strange creatures as Julia Pastrana and Krao 
(both of them, by the way, formerly “on view” in London) 
make one shudder. These, indeed, may be described as lusus 
naturae and man is no more exempt from these jests than any 
other animal—but some of the typical examples are scarcely less 
repulsive—at least to our eyes—the Australian natives, for 
instance, and some of the Pacific islanders and aborigines of 
Hindoostan (a self-respecting man will not let his dogs see these 
pictures; their faith in his race might be shaken). On the other 
hand, we have the singular charm of the Japanese admirably re 
produced, while the three Baluchistan chiefs figured on p. 215 are 
models of dignity. The Arab woman whose portrait forms the 
frontispiece is very attractive, and so is the “ Bride of Bathle- 
hem” on p. 250. She might have a placein an English “ Book of 
Beauty,” while the “ Arab Woman” on p, 246 has a striking look 
of pathetic dignity. The “Tajik Man of Tashkend” on p. 219 ig 
exactly a good-looking English gentleman, contrasting curiously 
with the neighbouring portraits, except, indeed, the “ Lajik 
Woman.” 


The “ Good Man” of the Eighteenth Century. By Charles 
Whittuck, M.A. (G. Allen. 6s.)\—Mr. Whittuck gives us a 
series of essays, partly literary, partly ethical, on ideals of 
character as they are exhibited by eighteenth-century writers, 
beginning with Addison, and ending with Rousseau. He is some- 
what wanting in the light, sub-humorous touch that the essay 
should have. His treatment, for instance, of Sir Roger do 
Coverley is in marked contrast to the sprightliness which charace 
terises the original drawing. This, perhaps, is not the bappiest 
specimen of Mr Whittuck’s method, He may be seen to more 
advantage in his sixth essay, where he discusses Montesquieu’s 
“Lettres Persanes ” and Oliver Goldsmith’s “Citizen of the 
World,” and in the seventh, devoted to Rousseau’s “ Vicaire 
Savoyard” and Lessing’s “Nathan der Weise.” Of all the 
volume it may be said that it is just and sensible, somewhat trite 
now and then, but always sane and instructive——Witb this 
volume we may mention scots Essayists, edited, with Introduction, 
by Oliphant Smeaton (Walter Scott, 1s.6d.) Mr. Smeaton’s book 
takes in the Scottish writers of essays during more tian three 
centuries, It begins with the Earl of Stirling (1584-1640), and 
passes to William Drummond. The Scottish people have been 
happy in producing writers of this class. Dr. John Brown, per- 
haps, stands at the head of the list, but he has many worthy 
compeers. We may mention the names of Hugh Miller, John 
Wilson, W. Chambers. But, indeed, all the names have a certain 
distinction about them. The introduction gives adequate in- 
formation; the rest of the volume gives a selection, and a very 
readable selection it is. 





The General Epistle of St. James. Explained by H. W, 
Fulford, M.A. (Methuen and Co. 1s. 6d.)—This is a volume 
of “The Churchman’s Bible,” appearing under the general 
editorship of Mi. J. H. Burn. Mr. Fulford adopts the view of 
the early authorship of the Epistle. The “second century” 
theory is, indeed, intrinsically improbable. Where at that time 
could have been found a Christian community comprising rich 
men who kept back the wages of their labourers and lived in 
luxury? And where assemblies which fashionable strangers 
might casually attend? ‘The ingenious idea that a pre-Christian 
document has been slightly altered has something to recommend 
it, but is generally improbable. It would be difficult to finda 
parallel instance. In Hegesippus’s account of the death of James 
the Just the expression, “a priest of the sons of Rechab,” seems 
to demand explanation. The Beni-Rechab were not Jews at all. 
Is it equivalent to “ Nazarite”? Mr. Fuiford’s continuous come 
mentary and paraphrase seem well adapted for their purpose. 
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* 41” Cookery Book (The), by H. N. L., cr 8V0 we (Simpkin) 
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(Longmans) 
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Day (E.), The Social Life of the Hebrews, cr §¥o... (J.C, Nimmo) 56 
Dickson (H.), The Black Wolf’s Breed, Cr 8V0 .......sssessssseseeeserees (Methuen) 6¢ 
Dixon (S.), From Gladiateur to Persimmon, 8vo. ...(Richards 18/( 
Dudeney (Mrs. H.), The Third Floor, cr 8vo ....... (Methuen) 6( 





Gore (C.), The Body of Christ : an ped CE BVO .......0cc0cccvees (J. Murray | 
Gray (A.), A Treatise on Physics and Dynamics, Vol. I., 8vo...... (Churchill) 15/0 
Harris (H. E.), Essays and Photographs of Some Canary Islands and South 
TCR BRAG, BVO... .000.5000000150na000s000seseceoncseosseveceoves asiseesee (B. H. Porter) 21/0 
Herbart (J. F.), Outlines of Educational Doctrine, cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) 5 © 
Hill (Headon), The Sentence of the Court, cr 8vo ove ipsoscrnnronerees( Ee CRLSOR) 6/6 
Hinde (H.), The Masai Language, cr 8V0..........0000000+ee(Camb. Univ. ee} 36 











Hocking (Joseph), ‘‘ Lest we Forget,”’ cr 8vo.. sssseseeeee( Ward & Lock) 3/¢ 
How to Write a Novel, cr 8vo Se 3 
Hurst (G. H.), Dictionary of Chemicals and Raw Products Used in Manu- 
SREEAND OF EMBER, BUD... 55. <orocseoceversicsesesennesosesseseseesd (Scott & Greenwood) i 
Huxley (T. H.), Scientific Memoirs, Vol. III., SVO ......scsseseeeees (Meemillan) 30,( 
Iddesleigh (Earl), Belinda Fitzwarren, cr 8V0 ..........0+ se (Iu. thuen) 6 
James (H. A.), Oddland, and other Fairy Tales, er 8vo v(Newues) 3 
Jones (Dora M.), A Soldier of the King, cr 8V0 .....sssssesseeeereee o(Cassell) 6/6 
Kelke (W. H. H.), An Epitome of Roman Law, cr 8vo ...(Sweet & Maxwell) 6 
Lewis (Z. H.), The Hope of England, cr 8V0............s00000c.0008 (Sonnenschein 2 ‘ 


Lucy (H. W.), A Diary of the Unionist Parliament, ety rs 6/4 





M’Intosh (H. M.), Is Christ Infallible and the Bible True? (T. & T. Clark 94 
Mitchell (E.), The Lone Star Rush, cr 8V0 ..........s0e0se0 (Chatto & Windus) 6/ 
Nisbet (Hume), Children of Hermes, cr 8vo.... .. (Hurst & Blackett) 3, 
Overton (G.), The Heritage of Unrest, cr 8V0 ..,......ccsssseeeeesees (Macmillan) 6/ 
Perry F). Saint Louis (Louis [X. of France), cr 8¥0 ..........0000 (Putnam) 6(/ 
Poole (S. L.), A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, Vol. VI. (Methuen) 6/0 
Pugh (E.) and Burchett (G.), The Heritage, Cr 8V0 ..sscscscessesecseeeeees (Sands) 60 


....(Hutchinson) ‘ 


Queen Victoria Birthday Book (The), 12mo ..... 
...(Arrowsmith) 3 


Raikes (H. St. J.), Sesa: a Novel, er 8vo ............. 






Raymond (W.), Good Souls of Cider-Land, cr 8V0 ............s0se0ee08 (Richards) 6‘ 
Reul (Paul de), Language of Caxton’s Reynard the Fox...(Sonnenschein) 5/( 
Robertson (J. M.), Wrecking the Empire, cr 8v0 ..........:ssesceeeee (Richards) 5 
Samways (D. W.), Mentone as a Health and Pleasure Resort...... (Bemrose) 31 
Sangster (M, E.), Winsome Womanhood, Cr 8V0............ssseeceeeee (Oliphant) 3,( 
Schultz (R. W.) and Barnsley (S. H.), The Monastery of St. Luke, in 
MME, RID Se sposacicsscccussasvcestscncsperoasniseseceecessodusceorasenstostoencts ee rean 63,0 
Stone (S. J.), Parochial Sermons, Cr 8VO_ .........cccsseseseeeeeeverees (Skeffington) 4/0 


Stoney (E. M. A.), Bacteriology and Surgical Technique for Nurses, 
8v0 sacéchuenécstesversecsseeee ey: OO 





VO ocserrccccccccce Pocccccccccccccecessccecccccccceseees 

Stratton (F.), Peggy, a Schoolgirl, cr 8V0 ...........cccceseeeeeeee weeee(E. Stock) 5/0 
Stretton (C. E.), The History of the Midland Railway, 8vo (Methuen) 12/6 
Sturgis (F. B.), Sexual Debility in Man, cr 80 ............cccssseeesereee (Rebman) 12/6 
Sturgis (R.), A Dictionarylof Architecture and Building, Vol. I., A—E, 

 RECe rai aE eR RI ERE ROT ag yr meen 25/0 
Tenniel (Sir John), Cartoons from ‘‘ Punch,” 4to ...... (Bradbury & ew) 5/0 
Villari (Linda), Oswald von Wolkenstein : a Memoir, cr 8vo........... (Dent) 46 
Watkins (0. 8.), Chaplains at the Front, cr 8V0........sce:ccseseeeeees (Partridge) 2/6 








EDFORD COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Clift Scholarsbip in Arts, annual value £31 10s,, tenable for three years. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for three years. 

These Scholarships will be awarded on the results of an Examination to 
be held in the College on JUNE 25th and 26th. 

Students are prepared for all the University of London Examinations in Arts 
and Science. 

Lectures are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. 

Six Laboratories are open for Practical Work. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Prospectus and all particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. 
Warden: Miss H,. M. STEPHEN. 

Fees 36 to 50 Guineas the Session (33 weeks), An extension of the Hall to 
receive 12 additional Students will be opened in October. Women are admitted 
to the Medical School. Two Bursaries of £15 and £10 respectively, renewable 
for 2 additional years, awarded in June.—Apply to the WARDEN, or to the 
Secretaries, Miss COOKE and Prof, 8, ALEXANDER, Owens College. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 

£50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 

at Felsted begins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House having 

increased the accommodation, names can be received for next Term.—Apply for 

information to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 
SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


ASTBOURNE. — The Rev. F. CAUDWELL (St. 

‘4 Matthias Vicarage, Stoke Newington) RECOMMENDS a HOME 
SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. Special advantages for music 
and languages. Hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, &c. Principals, Miss 
DE TENAC andthe Misses OVERMAN.—St. Hilary’s, Eastbourne. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITION®, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

tor COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and Oue 

Exhibition will be offered, in the first instance, for boys intended for the Army 
Class.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


River sec COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 

















) for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to the 
—— Auy of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 
the Navy. 


UGBY SCHOOL—The EXAMINATION for 


SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN TUESDAY, May 28th.—Particwars 
may be obtained from HEADMASTER, 
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ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION : 
MARCH. Enquiries should be addressed to the BEAL wage WEEK in 


Ls 
"NHE HINDHEAD SCHOOL por GIRLS 
an _ Established in 1897 by Miss J. F, GRUNER. . 

Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton Coll 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALIN 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff consists _ 
of University women of professional standing and experience, Educ, ron 
thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great atten 
3 paid to healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel sp 
the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors, tie 
»oarding-house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heather i 
pine at an elevaton of nearly 800ft.,and has a sunny aspect. Refs. - Mn! 
Welsh, of Girton College; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal ‘of Newnham Gollan 
Prof, Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former pupils and othe 
For prospectus address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, - 
| eoaee CES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS ror GIRLS 

NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, : 
SANDALL ROAD, CAMDEN ROAD, N.W. 
Founded 1850. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BYRANT, D.Se., F.C.P. 

The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, May 2nd, 1901. 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD on WEDNESDAY, Ma: 1st, 
1901. Term Fee, £5 19s., £6 6s., or £7 73., according to age. Scholarships are 
siven by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to the value of nearly £34) 
per annum, 

There are four Boarding Houses sanctioned by the Governors, with fees Tang: 
ing from 51 to 70 guineas per annum, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
J) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, : 


I ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 

soil, bracing air, A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic epparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A,, Tke Tower House, Dorking. . 


NORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L, E. PHILLIPS, Newrham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
SRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens), 
References :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
leacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A, Woods, Miss Words. 
worth, and others. 


} EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
aud work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
lending London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A,, Oxon. 


(OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 
Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy, 
Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A.C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 


} INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 8rd to 5th. 
Open to Boys joining in SUMMER TERM, APRIL 30th. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee, Many Successes gained direct at 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c, arge wing recently opened, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A, J. GALPIN, M.A. 


fNHE TOWER, DOVERCOURT, ESSEX.—Preparatory 

School for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Most healthy situation 
on the East Coast. Bracing climate ; particularly recommended for delicate 
children ; beautiful house and grounds; individual attention and every comfort, 
—Principal, F. NAPIER-CLAVERING, M.A. (Trin. Col, Camb.) 


ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy Country. 
Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 18) prepared for 
all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken, ‘Terms 
moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


FEEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS'S HOUSE, 1 MOOB. 
LAND TERRACE. Ten minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Terins, 60 guineas per annum. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Luar. 
{ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
~~ and wane for omen ee aye 
arge grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. ' 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste i by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOL SHIPS awarded by competition, 















































OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terims, School House. £15; Bo 
House, £60. (2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—‘Terms, 24 Guineas a 
year. (3) ST. WINIFRRED'S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 

Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 

Rugeley, Staffs. 


AXETER SCHOOL—There will be an EXAMINA- 
TION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 28th and 29th, the 
highest being equivalent to the boarding fee.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY &PRIESTMAN. Boarding School forGirls. Extensive groundsia 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 


OVER COLLEGE.— Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House-Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


| pORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Eficient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Hea 
studied, Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimping,—Head-Mistress, Miss KITOaT. 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
MINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 21st, 22nd, and 
- EVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
an, ELEY er annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 
and £ a om for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also 
Po 1 SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examin- 
OUR SCH several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum ; ‘and ONE 
anon L EXHIBITION of £60 per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or 
SPECIA lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates 


dy wi der 15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May lst.—Apply to the 


A T £ co @ bk kB Ge a 


SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical and Modern) open to Boys under 16 and 
under 14, tenable for two years, from £15 to £55 per annum. 

Boarders’ Scholarship of £40, limited to Army Candidates, 

Examinations, Tuesday and Wednesday, July 2nd and 3rd, 

For particulars apply, THE BURSAR, Bath College. 
_Next Term begins Tuesday, May 7th. 








BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


jabcceecs: tate at 

LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

‘An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on May 14th and 

h, 1901, for SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 

» Natural Science, four (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, 

and ble for three years, and open to boys under 15.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A. Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
= Excellent premises close to the sea. _ Large. playing-field, riding, 
eycling, tennis, hockey, &c. ‘Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 


TARLING ENDOWED SCHOOL, STROUD, GLOS. 
“EXAMINATION for FIVE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 29th 
a S0th, Value £35-£15.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Efficient Staff. 
Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training 
especially studied, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss 
L, de M. CAREY, B.Sc.Lond. 


pods Leman 
ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First Grade Public School. 
Head-Master: GUY LEWIS, MA. 
Opened Sept., 1900, in buildings specially designed. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 10th. 

















F 
“T OGANS,’’ 173 Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 
L SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Occasional Pupils received. 
Principals :—Miss F, A. GILBERT (late Principal, Ladies’ College, Guernsey), 
and Miss NIMMO, L.L.A. 


JEW COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. — Head-Master 
ARTHUR DILKS, M.A. (Oxon). Preparation for the Universities, 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, Professions, and Higher Commercial Life. Strong 
Engineering side. This School occupies practically an unrivalled site at 
the foot of the Downs. Modern premises, excellent laboratories, gymnasium, 
workshop, &c. Playing fields 15 acres. There isa PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for younger boys under the management of A. G. PATERSON, M.A, (Cantab). 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to cither of the HEAD- 
MASTERS. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 2¢th-28th. 


WIMBLEDON COMMON.—SMALL HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. London masters; resident foreign mistresses; London 
concerts, exhibitions, &c.; tennis, hockey. Summer Term sometimes spent 
abroad. Fees, 85 and 100 guineas.—Address, Miss WIGHT, St. Katharine’s, 
Lansdowne Road. 


T ORTON SCHOOL, ICKWELL, BURY, 
i BIGGLESWADE.—Mr. THOMSON wishes to ANNOUNCE that he 
has ADMITTED as PARTNER, Mr. W. T. F. GIFFARD, M.A. (Oxon), lately 
an Assistant Master at Aysgarth Preparatory School, Yorkshire. 


M OORHURST, KENT'S BANK, GRANGE-OVER- 
a SANDS.—Principal, Miss DUNKLEY. Educational advantages for 
delicate Girls, Good discipline, combined with all the comforts of Home. 
Terms inclusive and moderate, 


XFORD HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 
SCHOOL COMPANY).—Boarding House Licensed by Counci]. Modern 
house ; gravel soil; certified sanitation ; electric light; five minutes from school 
and close to playing-field. Moderate Fees.—Miss TENNYSON and Miss 
BAKER (Mod. Lang, Honour Schools, Oxford), Crick Road, Oxford. 


HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 




















_ Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
in languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms 
wade tor the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application, 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Con- 
ducted by Mrs, SUTTON. ‘Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; 
Kindergarten and Transition Classes for children under 8; highest references 
to Parents and Head-Masters.—HALF-TERM BEGAN FEBRUARY 2ist. 


he TON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
\/ MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1901. 
Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 to 
£10 a year. Also Scholarships for boys intendel for the Army or Navy.— 
Particulars and conditions trom HEAD-MASTER or SECKETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol, 

AKHAM SCHOOL.—There will be an EXAMINATION 
a for SIX HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS from £40 to £20 on April 2nd and 
Srd.—For particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER. 
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| Companions, Lady 


BERNARD’S SCHOOL, NEAR WOKING. 
We —Mr. A. A. OGLE. B.A., PREPARES BOYS (7-14) for Public Schools and 
Navy. The school stands high on gravel soil; very healthy neighbourhood. 
Special attention to backward and delicate boys. Large grounds and playing 
fields.—ILllustrated prospectus, references, &c., on application. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—CLASSES in ZULU 
and other SOUTH AFRICAN LANGUAGES,—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS. One of £80, one of £60, and others of less value will be offered 

in JUNE.—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


ING’'S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EX- 
AMINATION for SEXEY SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MARCH 
27th and 28th. For particulars apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, SUF- 
FOLK.—To be REMOVED at Easter to new specially-built premises. 
Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. Thorough education, with 
healthy home life and country surroundings.—References and prospectus on 
application. 


R. H. R. BROOKE, for many yeare Head-Master of 
Maze Hill School, St. Leonards, has OVED his SCHOOL to 
HAZELHURST, FRANT, near TUNBRIDGE WELLS, where he has 
joined Mr. C. E. ASHFIELD. Hazelhurst stands 500ft. above the sea, in its 
owu grounds of over 50 acres, which include playing fields, golf links, bathing- 
place, large covered playroom, &c. Climate bracing, recommended by the 
medical profession.—Prospectus on application. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; 

University Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds, 
Highest English references. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. Visiting 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. House stands high 
on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for games, 


OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Education on best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
Head-Mistress, Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
































N ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 


English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS 


| and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended,—141 Regent Street, W. 





| 





UEEN MARGARET'S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
ead-Mistress, Miss AGNES BODY, late Head-Mistress of the Lincola 
High School. Fees, £60 a year; daughters of clergymen and officers £45 a year. 
Splendid situation on south cliff. Sea-bathing. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coll, Oxon.) 
a Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations. 
ANTAGE. — ST. MARY’S SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Established 1855. Bracing air; 
water and general sanitation excellent. Chapel; sanatorium ; private bedrooms; 
physical training and outdoor games; resident qualified mistresses ; visiting 
srofessors. Examinations, Summer, 191: Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Jxamination Board, London Matriculation, &c. Fees, £65. At St. Gabriel's 
House, attached, £44. Wardeu—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP of 
READING.—Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


















TORQUAY. —APSLEY HOUSE.—Private High School 


for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs. 


| 
| 
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«. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. The house stands in its own grounds, high, | 


el the sea, Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymnasium, games. 
many distinctions in University and Musical Examinations. 


‘WELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
mire Principal : Miss PAGE, B.A,London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
. gh School. Strong statf of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 
country house with extensive garden and playiug-field. Exceptionally healthy 
Situation. Terms moderate. 





Durham. 


VASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
4 President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
SLX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 2lst-23rd for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars, apply, Head-Master, H. B. THOMSON, M.A. 
NIVERSITL TY OF DURE A 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 











A BCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
AA. a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resideut mis- 
; at large Visiting staif.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


gt AMMERING.—Mr. EDWARD GRIERSON’S 


SYSTEM.—An entirely New Method discovered by himself—a perfectly 
SELF-CURED STAMMERER. Old and young successfully treated; Loy 
| residents received; tuition given during treatment.—Address, 10 Bentinck 
Street, Manchester Square, W., or Goldington Road, Bedford, 
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1 ee SCHOOL, UFFCULME, 

DEVON.—First-class Preparatory (7-15). The Governors have 
sanetioned a considerable reduction for sen entering during the Bi-centenar, 
year, Also two Scholarships of £20 a year for Boys under 11. The Head- 
Master of Blundell’s School, Tiverton, offers a House Sehetansity Se a suitable 
candidate from Ayshford School.—H. C. PRIDEAUX, M.A., Head-Master. 
Rev. W. A. LEWIS, Uffculme Vicarage, Hon. Sec. to Governors. 


\T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 
Head-Master: Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate; reduction for 
Sons of Clergy. Fine buildings and grounds ina splendid situation. Bracing 
air. Prep. for Professions, Business Life, & Universities. Private chapel, oer 
ters’ shop, swimming bath, &c.—For Prospectus, &c., apply HEAD-MASTER. 





ORTHERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, HOLLO- 

WAY, LONDON, N.—The GOVEBNOBS are PREPARED to APPOINT 

a PRINCIPAL. The salary offered is £500 per annum. Application must be 

made before March 30th on forms which, together with detailed information, 

may be had on application to the Undersigned. Personal canvassing of the 

Governors will be regarded as a disqualitication,—W. M,. MACBETH, Clerk to 
the Governors. 

March Gth, 1901. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GQ9ENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


A PARISIAN LADY and her Daughters wish to 
A RECEIVE TWO or THREE ENGLISH GIRLS of good social position 
iuto their charming and healthy home near the Arc de Triomphe. Every 
opportunity for study and practice of French. Highest references offered and 
required.—. me DE JERLIN, 5 Rue de la Néva, Paris. 

UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
K BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
5 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


Rea e, in a COLLEGIATE SCHOOL of good 
standing, a PUPIL CAPABLE of SUPERINTENDING the MUSIC 
PRACTICE of a BEGINNER. Excellent opportunity, on reduced terms, for 
the study of music, singing, languages, drawing and painting, with preparation 
for exams. House delightfully situated, facing the sea, in one of the most 
charming health resorts of Devon. Tennis, hockey, &c.—‘ W. M.,” care of J. 
and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 




















DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
ut Homo or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girts? EnGiisxH, Foreign ?>—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London, sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


ATON’S Bis. OF SCHOOLS 
: gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; also 
Scholarships obtainable ; 318 pages, red cloth, Is.; post-free, ls. 44.—J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given a 
selection of Prospectuses will also be sent free. 


CHOOL PLAYS.—A Series of Plays suitable for Girls’ 

Schools is appearing in “THE GIRLS’ REALM.” A Play founded 

ou “Little Wemen,’’ the popular story by Louisa M. Alcott, appears in the 

April number, published to-day (March 15th). In the March number there wasa 

charming play by the Countess of Jersey. Illustrations show the costumes to 
be worn. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MHDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
**Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given.—‘ Poetry for 

Children,” 2 vols., 1809; ‘‘ Prince Dorus,” 1811; ‘Mrs. Leicester's School,” 

13809; Browning's “ Pomegranates.” 1841; “‘ Roadster’s Album,” 1845 ; “ Jorrocks’ 

Jaunts,” 1838 or 1848; ‘Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols.; “Lorna Doone,” 3 vols.; 

“Romany Rye,” 2 vols., 1857; ‘‘ Bible in Spain,’’ 3 vols. (Ist Ed.); “ Wild Wales,” 
3 vols., 1862.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS, MSS., &«.—Messrs. H. H. HODGSON and CO., 
AUCTIONEERS of Books and Literary Property of every Description. 
LIBRARIES and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and prom tly 
OFFERED FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS 
MADE for Probate or other purposes.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery 
lane (Fleet Street end). Established 1809. 


ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
AW Art, Science, Drama, Travels, Fiction, Sporting, Topography, &c. Books 
on every subject in all languages supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues 
}ost-free. Tabraries and small collections of English, Foreign, and Oriental 
looks purchased for cash. Sets of standard authors specially wanted.— 
HECTOR’S, Booksellers, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


( THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 
with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price Is. ; post-free, 1s, 1d. 


























T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 





The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second. 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. , 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


Monthly List of newly-purchased Second-hand Books, 
No. 606, just issued, for March, consists of a Collection of Books in 
English Literature, post-free from 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 








ees 


UAKER BATH 
THE GEM e CABINET, 30/- 
A perfect method of obtaining Turkish, Russlan, Medicated, op 
Perfume Baths at Home. 
Used and Recommended by Eminent Physicians. 

Every one, whether in health or sickness, should use the Bat 
Cabinet, men, as well as women and children, It is a perfect and — 
way of freeing the tissues of organic matter and poison that clog the system and 
produce disease. . : 

Every healthy person should take a Bath in our Cabinet at least once 
a week, keeping the pores open, the blood and skin in a pure and healthy 
condition. 

“The sick, sleepless, and nervous should use the Gem Bath regularly. 
It has proved a priceless boon to suffering humanity, as its thousands of cures 
testify, and no one, after using and learning of its remedial power, will part 
with it for many times its cost. 

DON’T FAIL TO READ OUR TESTIMONIALS. 
Illustrated Pamphlet post-free. AGENTS WANTED, 


THE GEM SUPPLIES COMPANY, Ltd. 
(No. 19 Dept.), 6 Bishop’s Court, 78 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Office—-SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Byes, &c,, and every other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or di i 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

25,219 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1900. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d. or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas en- 
titles to two Recommendations per annum, increasing in proportion. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are mammals solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Limited, Lombard 


Street by the Secre’ at the Office of the Society. 
italia — RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 








LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse, 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s, 3d. 
2s, 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & F » 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 








| eee, ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848 





INVESTED FUNDG.........ssccsssssesseesssseseresssressonees £40,000,000. 





£21.—NAPLES, SICILY, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, LISBON. 
Cruise on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,254 tons. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, leaving APRIL 23rd. 
CRUISE ON APRIL 3rd FULL. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS, 65 DAYS FOR £65, 
Visiting all the West India Islands, by THE ROYAL MAIL LINE 
(Under contract for conveyance of H.M. Mails to the West Indies), 
Shorter ‘Tours can be arranged, 
Apply to THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
18 Lloorgate Street, E,C., or 29 Cockspur Street, S.W., Loudon, 











EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
Z or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities CHAS 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCLETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 


Ins 


‘“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing dicestive powers of the Infant. 





| Milk Food no. 1. Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food No.3 


From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 


From birth to 3 months. 





Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. (Please mention this paper) 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lembard Street, Londes, E.G 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON'S LIST of VALUABLE WORKS in THEOLOGY and BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Re eer ee ee 


proF. W. M. RAMSAY. 


———E 
HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. FAUL'S EPIS TLE 
4 0 THE GALATIANS. By W. lM. RAMSAY, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L 
BO casot in Aberdeen U' niversity, Hon. she ot Exeter and Linc: ola 
Colleges, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


st. PAUL THE TRAVELLER AND THE ROMAN CITIZEN. 
Fifth Edition, with New Preface, 8vo, cloth, with Map, 10s. 6d. 


MAN EM Fifth Edition, 
THE yey e Ii Magn cloth, 12s. PIRE. Fi dition 


RN AT BETHLEHEM? A Study in th 
W AS CHRIS . Band Second Edition, crown 8vo, sloth, 7 in e 


PROF. G. A. SMITH. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE PREACHING OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. _«€ Lectures on the Lyman Beecher Foundation, 
Yale University, U.§ By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Old Shamant Languag re and Literature, United Free > Church 
of Scotland, Glasgow College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND. 


With Six specially prepared Maps. With Additions, Corrections, and 
New Index of Scripture References, Fifth Edition, Eighth Thousand, 
8vo, cloth, 15s. 


PRINCIPAL _FAIRBAIRN. 


" CATHOLICISH— —ROMAN AND ANGLICAN. By the Rev. 
AIRN, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Principal “of Mausfield 
nie Seek Fourth Ex dition, crown 8vo0, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


THE PLACE OF CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY. 


Eighth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Eleventh Edition, 


demy 8vo, 9s. 


THE CITY OF GOD. 


DR. JAMES STALKER. 
THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS. Being His Teaching con- 


cerning Himself according to the Synoptic Gos} els. The Cunniugham 
Lectures for 1899. By the Rev. JAMES STALKER, M.A, 4 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST. A 
Devotional History of Our Lord's Passion. Teuth Thousand, crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

IMAGO CHRISTI: the Example of Jesus Christ. Thirtieth 
Thousand, crown Svo, cloth, Pek Presentation Edition, handsomely 
bound in padded leather, 7s. 6d. net 

THE PREACHER AND HIS MODELS. Yale Lectures on 


Preaching, 1891. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE LATE DR. R. W. DALE. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By the late Dr. R. W. DALE, 


of Birmingham. Edited by his Son, A W. Date, M.A., President 
of the University College, Liverpool. ‘Saens Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 63. 

LAWS OF CHRIST FOR COMMON LIFE. Tenth and Cheaper 
Hiition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE OF JAMES, AND OTHER DISCOURSES. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CHRIST AND THE FUTURE LIFE. Eleventh Thousand, 


elegantly bound in cloth, 1s. & 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 4 Series of Discourses. 


Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST, AND OTHER DISCOURSES. 


Delivered on Special Occasions. Fifth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE LIVING CHRIST AND THE FOUR GOSPELS. Ninth 


Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


NINE LECTURES ON PREACHING. Tenth Edition, crown 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE JEWISH TEMPLE AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
- _ - a on the Epistle to the Hebrews. Tenth Edition, 


THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS: 


Ethics. Ninth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


THE LIFE OF R. W. DALE, LL.D., OF BIRMINGHAM. 
By his Son, A. W. W. DALE, M.A., President of the University 
College, Liverpool. Fourth Ex lition, with Portrait, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
“We 1 brightly written, and gives us both an interesting portrait of the 
man himself, aud an intelligent and discriminating account of the various 
coutroversies in which his active temperament engaged him,’’-Times. 


DR. JAMES STRONG. 
THE EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE. 


Showing every Word of the Text of the Common English Version of 
the Canonical Books, aud every Occurrence of each Word in Regular 
Order, together with the Comparative Concordance of the Authorised 
and Kevised Versions. Also Brief Dictionaries of the Hebrew and 
Greek Words of the Original, with References to the Euglish Words. 
By JAMES STRONG, LL.D. Cloth, 15s, net; half-morocco, 25s, net. 
“ \ very comprehensive and valuable work, surpassing in completeness all | 
existing Concordances.”’—Times. 
er this is a work on which labour and learning have been un- 
sp d out. It will be 
svudent.”—Guardian. 











Sixth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. . 
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of great utility to the thorough-going Biblical | 


OI re 


THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. LL.D., 


Editor of the “ Expositor,” “* Expositor’s Bible,” &c. 
The FIRST VOLUME, of 880 pages, Reeadoemnly bound in buckram cloth») 


consists of 
Tag, Lg OF ST. MATTEEW. ST. MARK, AND ST. LUKE. By the 
f, A.B. Beaucr,D.D. An 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. By = Rev. Prof. Marcus Dons, D.D. 

“ The first thing that strikes one when he takes up the volume on the Gospels 
is the uncommon handsomeuness of the book. It isa joy to handle it and look 
into its pages. It is the very book to lure a student into reading. The form is 
so superb, the paper so choice and so light, the margins so de slightfally broad, 
the type so clear and so tasteful...... The two scholars to whom this volume 
has been committed are the very men for the work. Each isa master of his 
subject, and each has gone into his task con amore..,...A work worthy of the 
most cordial appreciation.”—Critical Review. 


The SECOND VOLUME, consisting of 954 pages, contains 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. R. J. Knowrrya, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis, King’s College, London. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By the Rev. James Dexyey, D.D- 
Professor of Systematic and Pastoral Theology, Free Church Colleges 
Glasgow. 

ST PAUL’S FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the Rev. G. G. 
Finpiay, B.A., Professor of Biblical Literature, Exegesis, and Classic By 
Headingley College. 

The price of each volume is 28s., but for those ie SUBSCRIBE Now the price 

for two volumes is 30s. ne 
Full Prospectus sent free on application rs the Publishers. 

‘The work is one of great merit ; the text is always carefully examined, with 
reference both to Hellenistic and Classical Greek, and the ex is is evidently 
the work of thoroughly competent persons. Not less conspicuous is the breadth 
of view. The introduction to the Acts is especially valuable. No book in the 
New Testament demands a better equipment both of learning and of sound 
judgment.’ Spectator. 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


Each Volume may be had separately, 7s. 6d. Sets may s 
obtained at Subscription Terms, as shown below. pon 


*,” 'The Volumes of the different Series are not assorted on Subscription terms 
FIRST SERIES. | FIFTH SERIES. 











Subscription Price, 24s. Separate Subscription Price, 24s. Sege t 
Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. | a ‘lumen, 78. 6d. each ” 
ST. MARK. By oy Right Rev. G. A. | | THESSALONIANS. By the Rev. 


CHADWICK, Prof. James Denney, D.D. 
cougeBi BiB eanauon, my tae dae Pe, R. A. Watsoy, D.D. 
1e Rev. RX ACLAREN L OF ST. JOH Vol. I 
GENESIS. By the Rev. Prof. Mancvs | —_ Rev. Prof, Tame (A 


D.D. 
1st SAMUEL. By the Bev. Prof. | EPHESIANS. +: jaca Prof. G. G. 


W. G. Buatrgre, D.D., LL.1 Finpuay, B.A 
2nd SAMUEL. By the her Prof. | THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
W.G. Buargiz, D.D., LL.D Vol. II, By the late Rev. Prof, G. 


HEBREW. By the late Rev. Principal | 
. C. Epwarps. D.D. 
SECOND SERIES. 
Subscription Price, 24s. Separate 
Volumes, 7S. 6a. each. } 
GALATIANS. By the Rev. Prof. G.G.| Subscription Price, 24s. Separate 
Fixp.ay, BA Volumes, 7s. 6d. each, 


ISAIAH. Chaps. I.-XXXIX. ard PHILIPPIANS. By the Rev. Principal 


es Prof. G@. Apam SmitTH 

list KINGS. "By th 

THE PASTORAL EPISTLES, B By the st une 
ev. ALFRED PLUM WER, EZRA, Nitin, 2 bs 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE| ~~ hy’ he ae AN ee 


CORINTHIANS. By ithe Rev. | M.A 

ro ARCUS VODS, | JOSH Be th r 

EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN, Dy the| eee i tnt «akg aha 
Most Rev. W. ALEXANDER, D.D+ |THE. PSALMS. wal a By the Rev. 
Archbishop of Armagh, Arexanpes Mactancy. DD. 


BOOK OF REVELATION. By hed 
Rev. Prof. W. Miturean, D.D VEPISTLES OF PETER. iin 


THIRD SERIES. Z . as 
ote ee ae Separate | SEVENTH SERIES. 
Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. | ee Fvies, 24a. Separate 
GES AND RUTH. By the Rev. CEES, 25s each 
ey oe “ROMANS. By the Rev. Prof H.C. G. 
THE PROPHECIES OF JEREMIAH OULE, ).D. 
With a Sketch of his Life and, 2nd KINGS. By the Very Rev. F. W. 
Eo By the Rev. C. J. Bat, Farrar, D.D., F.B.S, 
——— By the Rev. W. He 
ObUS. By the Right Rev. G. A. | BENNETT 
EXODUS. By the ” “ aaa, CONINTHANS. . a Rey. 
MATTHEW. By the Rev. J. -rof. JaMES Denney, D. 
= Monro Gipson, t NUMBERS. By the Rey. R. A. Wat- 


T. STOKES. 
PSALMS. "Vol. I. By the Rev. 
ALEXANDER Maciarey, D.D. 


SIXTH SERIES. 





T. LUKE. By the Rev. Henry sox, D.D. 
" BURTON, “ana! |THE PSALMS. Vol. III. By_ the 
ISAIAH. Chaps. XL,-LXVI. By the Rey, ALEXANDER Mactaren, D.D. 
Rey. Prof. G@. Apam Smita, M.A, ! 
D.D. EIGHTH & FINAL SERIES. 
FOURTH SERIES. “Pi Volumes. Evlargscegwns "38s. 
Subscription Price, 2 Sepavat me ste 1 Sbrelish pele be EE 
= yaa wg 7s. ++ ae ” eparate Volumes, 7S. 6d. ¢ 
GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. Vol. I. 'BOOK OF og pee By the Very 
By the Rey. Prof. Marcvs Dons, Rey. B. FARRAR, D. d., ¥’.B.S. 


D.D. JEREMIAH. Be the Rev. W. H. 
HE APOSTLES, Vol. BENNETT. 
ie te a op Prof. G. T. Stok fo DEUTERONOMY. By the Rev, Prof. 


Anprew Harper, D.D. 
LEVITICUS. By the Rev. S. H.' THE SONG OF SOLOMON AND THE 
KELLOGG, D.D. 
Nv 5 By the Rev. BR. F. 
D. 


LABEREATIONSOF JEREMIAH. 
, M.A., D 
ST. JAMES AND ST. JUDE. By 


By the Rev. Aprney, M.A. 
the Rev. A. PLummer, D.D. 


EZEKIEL, By the Rey, Joun SKIS- 
ECCLESIASTES. With ‘a New Trans- PROPHET: 


Nor, M.A, 
THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE 
I S. By the Rev. Prof. 
lation. By the Rev. Samvuet Cox, GeorGE ADAM Suitu, D.D. 
D.D. 2 vols. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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“One of the best of the literary organs.’—Sphere. 


THE PILOT 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEARNING. 
Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 





CONTENTS. March 16th. 
THE WEEK. 
LEADING eet: i REFORM.—CHINA.—TRAVELLING IN 
ONDON 


LO) N. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR.—II. By W. S. Lizty. 
THE POLITICAL MEANING OF THE DATE OF ACCESSION, F. 
GREENWOOD. 
THE STAGE AS A PROFESSION, 
MONEY: A FANTASIA. 
OUT OF THE SHADOW. By MicHazt Farrcess. 
SOME ANCIENT HERESIES, 
BOOKS AND MEN. By Anprew Lane. 
NOTES ON FBENCH LITERATURE, 

REVIEWS.—CHLOE, Grorce Merepirx.—THE FRENCH MONARCHY.— 
THESAURUS LINGUAE LATINAE.—PHILLIPS BROOKS.— 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, FICTION, &ec. 

And other Articles and Notices. 


Obtainable at any Bookstall or Newsagent’s, price 6d. 
Office: 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





dust Published.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 





AN ORIGINAL, CHARMING NOVEL 


ENTITLED 


HIS LORDSHIP’S WHIM. 


BY 
GORDON CUMING WHADCOAT. 





Press Opinions. 


“It isa beautiful romance and will probably be one of the best discussed 
books of the season.” —Sunday Special, 

“ An extraordinary work.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

“The story is pleasantly written and we congratulate Mr. Effingham Wilson 
upon so auspiciously breaking a ground untrodden by him for a quarter of a 
century.”—Bookseller. 

“There isan air of dainty romance and inexpressible optimism about this 
novel...... a really delightful idyll, The author's lightness of touch and general 
cheerfulness are quite welcome adjuncts to a modern story, and from them the 
reader will benefit as much as from the interest in the Arcadian pair of lovers 
and the Adelphi villain.” —North British Daily Mail. 

“* Lively reading.” —Speciator. 

“A clever story...... The reader will find in this vigorous story exciting enter- 
tainment.”’—Lloyd’s. “ 7 ad 

“ Continues to yield amusement te the end.”—Scotsman, 





London: 
EFFINGHAM WILSON and CO.,11 Royal Exchange; 
SIMPKIN MARSHALL and CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Just Published. 


CHRISTIAN EGYPT: 


Past, Present, and Future. 

By the Rev. MONTAGUE FOWLER, M.A. 6s. net ; by post, 63. 4d. 

First book of the century on this subject, giving an exhaustive account of 
the romantic and tragic history of Christianity in Egypt; the story (with 
hitherto unpublished documents) of the recently founded bishopric for Egypt ; 
and a forecast of what Christianity may become during the reign of King 
Edward VII. A large and handsomely bound volume, 

“ The information which is given us about native and foreign Christianity is 
very valuable.” —Spectator, 7 


THE CHURCH NEWSPAPER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
8 & 5 CECIL COURT, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 











’ A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
HE DOGS’ DINNER PARTY. By ANDREW Jones. 
Illustrated by H. A. Exris, 32mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
London: 
Surpxrm, MarsHaLt, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Lr. 


CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W., begs to announce that his New 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, containing New Books at reduced prices, 
is now ready, and will besent post-free on application, 
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PLIED,.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. Weoffer Burton’s “Arabian 
Nights,” with Letchford’s Illustratious, S., as new, £6 15s. (pub. £12 12s.) 
Libraries & Small Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions 
and Complete Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books, kc. List of Special! 
Wants free.—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright St., Birmingham. 








OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr, A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOCK 
which includes many fine first editions, beautifnl and rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Félicien Rops 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 


4. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W, 


mnareedafiems 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
In 1 vol. demy Svo, cloth extra, gilt tops, price 10s, 6d. net, 


FIRST ON THE 
ANTARCTIC CONTINENT. 


Being an Account of the British Antarctic 
Expedition, 1898-1900. 


By Cc. E. BORCHGREVINK, F.R.G.S,, 


COMMANDER OF THE EXPEDITION, 





With Portraits, Maps, and 186 Illustrations, 





Some Early Press Notices. 


** A very readable book, which is made still more interestin; 
illustrations from photographs...... The net results of the peed Aaa . 
prove the possibility of wintering on the Antarctic land, and to add some = 
portant details to the geography of South Victoria Land. It claims to have 
located the South Magnetic Pole, and it made a valuable series of meteorological 
observations.”—Standard. 


‘A very interesting book, profusely illustrated from photographs of p| 
never before within the range of the camera, and with Neue came pe Bye 
land that hitherto has not been detailed.” ~—Dundee Advertiser. 


“A record of continued triumph over the blind forces of nature, of stubborn 
pertinacity, of well-arranged and successful effort......Mr. Borchgrevink's story 
is told in plain, unvarnished style, with an eye to ‘humour where the oppor. 
tunity occurs, and he skims over the more serious incidents ina philosophical 
manner, which betokens his own readiness to take the rough things of life 
along with the smooth. The book is thus capital reading, and is illustrated 
in a most lavish manner,”—Manchester Courier, 


“The voyage of the ‘Southern Cross’ was notable for the admirable m 
in whi: h it was carried out, and for the fact that for the first time in Prermaed 
the gallant explorers proved the possibility of residence on South Victoria Land 
during the winter months, and the further possibility of scaling the great ice 
barrier on which Mr. Borchgrevink and two companions reached the latitude of 
78deg. 50 min., the furthest point south ever reach.....We have reuil it with 
keen interest.’ —Birmingham Post, 





London: GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 


a 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


BY BARRY PAIN. 
ANOTHER . ENGLISHWOMAN ‘S LOVE LETTERS, 
Small crown , 1s.; cloth, 2s. 
Smet commer. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE BIOGRAPH IN BATTLE. By W. K. L. Dicxsoy, 
Profusely Dlustrated from Biograph Photographs, cloth, 63. 
© AS GOOD AS DOOLEY.” 
GEORGIE: the Diary of an Observant Boy. ByS.E. 


Kiser. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 


























BY OUIDA. 
A RAINY JUNE. By the Author of “Critical Studies,” 


&ec. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


BY RITA. 

THE ENDING OF MY DAY. Bythe Author of “ Vanity: 
the Confessions of s Court Modiste,” &c. (Unwin’s Copyright Novels 
Series.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

PAGES FROM A JOURNAL: Essays, Notes, and ‘ales 
from a Journal of the Last Thirty Years. By Manx RutHerrorp, Author 
of ‘* Clara Hopgood,” &e. Second Impression, cloth, 6s. 

FALAISE : the Story of the Town of the Conqueror. By 


Anna Bowman Dopp. Profusely Illustrated, cloth, 7s. 6d. 














THE IRISH AS THEY ARE. : . 
THE LOST LAND: a Tale of a Cromvellian Irish 
Town. By Juris M. Crortis, Author of * Neighbours,’ &c. Cloth, 6s. 

A NEW NOVEL OF GHETTO LIFE, © 

NAOMI’S EXODUS. By Lity H. Monrracvu. Crown 8yo, cloth, 38.6d 
A FASCINATING NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
TREWERN: 2 Welsh Tale of the Thirties. By R. M. Tuomas, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
THE JEW IN LONDON: a Study of Radial Character 

anil Present-day Conditions. Witha Map, Second Edition, cloth, 6s. 
WILLIAM BARRY'S New Novel, THE WIZARD'S KNOT, 

will be published on the 18th. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


























Mr. JOHN LANE has great pleasure in an- 


nouncing the publication of THE 


COLUMN, crown 8vo, 6s., by Mr. 
CHARLES MARRIOTT, a new writer, on 
Wednesday, March 20th. 


The publisher confidently predicts that this 
novel will rank as one of the most 
remarkable productions in fiction of 
recent years. 








JOHN LANE, London and New York. 
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BEADY ON MONDAY, MARCH 18rz, 
The APRIL NUMBER of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by GEORGE BR. HALKETT. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Among the principal contents are :— 
QUEEN VICTORIA as a MORAL FORCE 
By the Bight Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. 


: London Smoke Illustrated by 


THE BCT orrapbs. By Sir W. B. RICHMOND, 


BA. 
OUR OFFICERS — SAND- 

THE, TRAY Tilustrated. By the Author of 

« An Absent-Minded War. 

There are other articles of IMMEDIATE 

INTEREST, several charming SHORT STORIES 

and ILLUSTRATED POEMS, and many pages 0 

Exquisite Tustrations, and a beautiful mtis- 

piece in Photogravure. 

Offices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Gs aN 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 





Super Royal 8vo, 80 pp. 


“THE QUEEN'S BEST 
MONUMENT.” 


A Memorial Reprint of the Articles, Notes, 
Poems, and Letters on the Queen that have 
appeared in 

The Dpectator. 


Price 6d. net; by post 74d. 


“We hope that this booklet will be treasured 
on many a bookshelf, that our grandsons and our 
granddaughters may learn the true secret of the 
love borne by the sons of the Empire to their sainted 
woman-monarch,”—~Methodist Times. 


To be obtained from 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., at W. H. 
SMITH and SON’S and WILLING 
and CO.’S Bookstalls, 
and at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 
London: 


“SPECTATOR,” Limited, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 














Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partof the United King- yearly, — terly. 
GM 1. os oe os ce SE 86. 0168.. O73 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


Chin &e, 4. «2 o 1106..0188,..078 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








g 0 
Half-Page ...... 5 0 
Quarter-Page .. . 6 
Narrow Column 0 
ONIN 65 occ ctnuccaveses 0 
Quarter-Column 6 
CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page .....cccccscsecs £1414 0 
WRN PRI iss aere aecccdiewndae 12123 0 


Fivelines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is. per line for every addittonal line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MARCH 19th. 


SIR JOHN TENNIEL’S 
CARTOONS. 


Selected from the Pages of ““PUNCH.” 





i lage present collection of Sir John Tenniel’s Cartoons 
is intended to be a selection comprising the more 
memorable of those which have appeared in “ Punch” 
during the last 50 years, including many of those on the 
double page. The first in the collection bears the date of 
1851, and the last is Sir John Tenniel’s final’ Cartoon in 
January, 1901. Short explanatory notes have been provided, 
but as most of them will, perhaps, be unnecessary to those 
to whom the Cartoons themselves are familiar, they have 
been grouped together and combined with the Table of 
Contents at the commencement of the volume, where they 
can readily be referred to. 





On fine paper, quarto size, in a durable paper 
wrapper, with indiarubber fastening, 


Price 2/6 nett; 
And in cloth, gilt edges, with indiarubber fastening, 
Price 5/= nett. [On the 22nd. 
London: “PUNCH” Office, 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 


THE GOBLIN: a Novel. 


By CATHERINE S. and FLORENCE FOSTER. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 








‘‘ Thoroughly wholesome and enjoyable, and well written.” 
—ATHENZUM. 


‘6A clever and diverting novel, crowded with what are called 
‘ character sketches’ of life in the country among the upper circles. 
wee Lhe talent displayed is everywhere fresh and plentiful.” 
—ACADEMY. 
‘¢ The dialogues in this book are extremely clever, and it is well 
worth reading through from the first page to the last.” 
—ScHOOL GUARDIAN. 


MARGET AT THE MANSE. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE, Author of “A Haunted Town,” 
“ Three Girls in a Flat,” &c. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
“ 4 collection of delightful sketches of Scottish life and character...... There is humour and 
there is pathos, and both are secured without che least strain.” —PUNCH. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE POWER OF WOMANHOOD 


Or, Mothers and Sons. 
A Book for Parents and those in Loco Parentis. By ELLICE HOPKINS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“ Tf we can persuade the mothers who see this notice to read Miss Ellice Hopkins’ own words 
in this wise and earnest bovk we shall be content to leave the issue in their hands.” —GUARDIAN, 
“ This is a very noble and outspoken book...... It will do everyone good to read it.” 
—CHURCH BELLS." 
“ We should be glad to know that the book has found its way into the hands of a large 
number of buth mothers and fathers.’—LITERARY WOBLD. 








Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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DOWNEY & CO.’"S NEW BOOKS. 


The Academy says :—“It contains the text of the earliest version of each 

play printed in the lifetime of Shakespeare, paralleled with the 1623 or First 

Folio text, both texts being numbered 

THE BANKSIDE  !%¢,2y, bine and collated with both 

the Folio and Quarto text. The Edition 

reproduces the antique and pgentic 

SHAKESPEARE, °>™zextsof the Quartos and Folios, 

® numbers consecutively every line, 

whether speech, stage direction, exit 

or entrance, copies every typographical slip, misplaced punctuation, error in 

orthography, or inverted letters in both texts, and gives the precise ‘justifica- 
tion’ of the lines of cach version to the widths of the original pages.” 


This Superb Edition of SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS is 
issued in 20 volumes, £10 10s. net. 








the Polish novelist Sienkiewicz. If he is they should condole with each other, 
Cosel.’......It is so well translated into English 
The Onlooker says :—‘‘ The breathless stir and 
COSEL. 
of Zenda’ contains more powerful scenes.” 
novel.” 


The Queen says :—“ Iam not aware if Mr. Anthony Hope is acquainted with 

for their laurels are posthumously threatened 

THE by Mr. Joseph J. Kraszewski’s ‘'the Countess 

by M. de Soissons that you do not notice its 

COUNT ESS being a translation at all...... It is wonderfully 
interesting.” 

fascination of the story is not surpassed by the 

highest tlights of fiction. Not even ‘The Prisoner 

The Glasgow Herald says :—‘* Whilst adhering closely to historical facts, the 

author has given this romantic story all the dramatic interest of a well-planned 

THE COUNTESS COSEL is embellished with Photo- 

gravure Portraits of the principal personages mentioned 


in the book, and is to be had at ail Libraries and Book- | 


sellers’, 10s. Gd. net. 





page.” —Onleoker. 
G LI Mi PSES oO a “Will move the sourest 
-~Lloyd's Newspaper. 
E N G | Ss as | a } STO RY. **English history has a new 
now.” —Bookman, 
“Very quaint and divert- 
“It is a book which should please a young boy and an old boy.”—Scotsman. 
GLIMPSES OF ENGLISH HISTORY contains 150 Illustra- 


“Tt is whimsical, rollicking humour, thoroughly Irish.......A laugh on every 
Puritan to mirth. 
and living interest for us 
By F. M. ALLEN. 
ing.”—World. 
tions by Jas F. Sullivan, and is published at 3s. 6d. 








** Downey and Co. have in preparation” (says the Paris Correspondent of the 
New York Herald) a “ transla- 
tion of Balzac’s ‘Lettres 4 


LOVE LETTERS OF "Ptrangize’ in which tho | 


recording Angel of the 
*‘Comédie Humaine’ stands 
out with the sharp clear-cut 


BALZAC. 
outline of an etching.” 


Wil! be published shortly, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
Photogravure Portraits of Balzac and Madame 
Hanska. 1s. net. 


GABORIAU’S The Standard says:—‘‘The romances of 

Gaboriau picture the marvellous Lecoq and 

DET ECTIVE other wonders of shrewdness, who pieco to- 
STORIES. 


gether the elaborate details of the most 
complicated crimes.” 

This Series of GABORIAU’S Novels comprises:—MON- 
SIEUR LECOQ—THE HONOUR OF THE NAME—THE 
MYSTERY OF ORCIVAL—THE WIDOW LEROUGE—FILE 
No. 1183—OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY. Each Volume is 
Illustrated, and is published at 3s. 6d. net. 











NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


MARKED WITH A CIPHER. 
By Mrs, TRAFFORD-TAUNTON, 


“The book is one of quite unusual interest."—Morning Post. 


DOMESTIC DRAMAS. 


By PAUL BOURGET. 


“No more striking story has been written for the past three years than the 


tragedy of the Corbieres with which this tine volume opens,"—Athenvum. 


THE JOY OF CAPTAIN RIBOT. 


By A PALACIO VALDES, 


“ The author has both humour and pathos at his command.”—Spectator, 


RED AND BLACK. 
By DE STENDHAL. 

A merciless and enid-bie lisse 
French Society.”’—Scets 








DOWNEY & CO., Ltd., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 








vied dissection of the tissue and framework of 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S List 


ANNE MAINWARING. 


By ALICE RIDLEY, 
Author of “The Story of Aline.” Crown 8yo, és, 


THE BARON DE BOOK WORMS in “ Punch» 


“All her people are of fiesh and blocd. One seem, 
have met them somewhere. Lady Ridley certainly con to 
is a long time since my Baronite read a novel which te 
about it such atmosphere of reality. An additionat cha Ci] 
to the story Is its partial framework in the oid tn tae 
house, Waynstede, with its ancient ruins, its pee ro 
skies, its moor, and Its ever-changing green ery. » its 
“«* Anne Mainwaring ’ confirms the impression conve 
by tho ‘Story of Aline,’ that the new century Is dow oo 
with a new novelist ranged close by the limited Circle of 
first-class women writers. If need be, we wilt wait 
another five years for a novel from Lady Ridley. But sh 
must go on.” eo 








PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
With 6 Portraits, Svo, 12s. 6d. [on Thursday net, 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 


A FRAGMENT. 
By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER, K.M. 


CoNTENTS :—Introductory—Childhood at Dessau—School-days at 
Leipzig —University—Paris—Arrival in England—Farly Days at 
Oxford—Early Friends at Oxford—A Confession. 





New Volumeof Mr. S.R. GARDINER’S “ COMMONWEALTH.” 
HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By Samuren Rawsoy 

GARDINER, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Litt.D. Cambridge, &¢, 
Vol. III., 1654-1656. With 6 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 

“ Those who want to know, without gloss of partiality or glamour 

of rhetoric, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 

of the Cromwellian story must read Mr. Gardiner’s book.” —Scvtsman, 





NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION.—2 vols. Svo, 168. net. 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND _ THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R, 
HENDERSON, late Director of Military Intelligence, Headquarter 
Staff, South African Field Force. With an Introduction by 
Field-Marshal the Right Hon. Viscount Wo.Lsetry, K.P, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., &e. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, 





MR. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
BALLADS OF DOWN. By G. F. Savace. 


ArMsTroNG, M.A., D.Lit. (The Poet of Wicklow”). Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,* This isa companion volume to “Stories of Wicklow,” by the same Author, 
published in 1886, 


THE NORWEGIAN NORTH POLAR EX- 
PEDITION, 1893-1896: SCIENTIFIC RESULTS.  Eiited 
by Friptyor NaNSEN. Vol. II. With 2 Charts and 17 Plates, 
Demy 4to, 30s, net. 

CONTENTS :—Astronomical Observations—Terrestrial Magnetism 

—Results of the Pendulum—Observations and some Remarks on 

the Constitution of the Earth’s Crust. 


STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Cuantes 8. 


Devas, M.A., sometime Examiner in Political Economy at the 
Royal University of Ireland. Second Edition, Rewritten and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HOW THE GARDEN GREW. By Maw 


Maryon. With 4 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 

* All young owners of gardens should certainly get the book.” 

—Pilot. 

“As a gift-book for ‘sympathctic souls’ Miss Maryon’s work 
should be in great request.” — Globe. 

“ The story of years in this modest pleasaunce is brightly told, 
and with enough practical experience to be of some value. There 
are studies of humanity as well as of flowers.” —Scotsman, 

“The form is pleasant, part story, part practical, and we follow 
the fortunes of Mary and her garden with amusement and profit. 
......48 an amateur gardener myself, my heart goes out to Mary, 
and I trust she has now all the beauty she can desire in this domain 
ot hers.”—Gentletcoman. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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oe 
THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW. 


MARCH, 1901. Price 2s. 6d. 
ay Ersc OF Encuayp. BySir Charles W. Dilke, 
, MP. 
ashe Crvm Perxcepom. By the Most Rev. 
Fe Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul. 
Ta INDEPENDENCE OF Cuba. By Frank D. Pavey 
Murry SERAO. By Henry James. 
GrzaT RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD: POSITIVISM. 
~*~ Frederic Harrison. F 
And other Articles. 


London: Wa. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





a blished.—Crown 8vo, price 5s, 
A misTORY OF EPIC POETRY 


(Post Virgilian). ; 

K, M.A., Second Classical Master 
ag oy School of Dundee, Author of 
« Manual of Linguistics.” ai, 

instructive volume.”’—Spectator. 

a secuscty book ‘and ——. 
better guides.” 

# These can be few - —Daily Ch wnieln, 
i ishes and delights us equally.” 
“aa —University Correspondent, 

Edinburgh : OLIVER and BOYD. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

{CIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO.- 
ots SRtor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is repared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
ty permission) from the Cornhtll Magazine, post-free, 

n receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Rankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVEBIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 


East, 8. W. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
silowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balauces, when not drawn 
below £100, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with particulars, 
post-tree. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROF'T, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL. 








The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at 
Mrssrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM'’S, 283 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A; MESSRS. 
BRENTANO's, Union Square, New Yi ork, 
U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Tae SUBSCRIPTION NEWS 
CoMPANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and 77 
Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harolp A. Winson Company Lwp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN BOOKSELLING Depért, 
Cairo and Port Said ; GORDON AND GotcH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West 
Australia; PrictoR AND CoMPANY, 


Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, Christ- 
church; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, Wel- 
lington, V.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland ; 
W. C. Rigy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
Gorcu, Cape Town,—where single Copies 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S EARLY SPRING LIST. 


Owing to the enormous demand for Lady Hodgson’s Book, the 
First Large Edition was exhausted shortly after publication. 
A Second Impression is now ready. 


THE LEADING BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE SIEGE OF KUMASSI. 


By LADY HODGSON, 
Wife of Sir Frederic M. Hodgson, late Governor of the Gold Coast, 
Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, price 21s. 

Literature.—“ The whole story is one full of interest to Englishmen, and Lady Hodgson 
may he congratulated on the skill with which she has told it.” 

Daily Graphic.— A handsome volume. It is an interesting, valuable, and vivid account 
of the siege.” 

Standard.—* Of remarkable interest. Lady Hodgson is to be congratulated upon the 
skill with which she tells her story.” 


ABYSSINIA. 


By HERBERT VIVIAN, 


Author of ‘‘ Tunisia,” “ Servia.” 








AT PRETORIA. 


By JULIAN RALPH. 
A Companion Volume to “ Towards Pretoria.” 
Demy 8vo, with 2 Maps and 80 Illustrations, price 15s. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ The reader of this book will find Spectator.—‘ Highly interesting...... full of pictur- 
it everywhere interesting, and the illustrations are | esque passages. The book is well worth reading.” 
excellent.” Truth.—“ Gives many vivid pictures, and contains 

Morning Post.—*‘ Useful and pleasant reading.” many serviceable suggestions.”’ 








THE FIRST EDITION WAS EXHAUSTED BEFORE PUBLICATION. 
THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY. 


A SACK OF SHAKINGS. 


‘ By FRANK T. BULLEN. 
Author of “ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” &. Extra crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, price 6s. 


FIRST REVIEW. 
Globe.—*‘ All sea-lovers will be glad to dip into this ‘Sack of Shakings.’ Throughout, one has the 
pleasant feeling that the writer is talking about that which he knows intimately and accurately—in fact, 
as one having authority.” 


THE GONFESSIONS OF A POACHER. 


By J. CONNELL. [March 20th. 
With Illustrations by 8. T. Dapp. Crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 


These confessions are unique as being the actual experiences of a living poacher. The book is in as 
wellas amusing, and one cannot but admire the ingenious though illegitimate means of gaining a subsistence, 








Messrs. PEAKSON will publish on March 20th a new stirring 
6s, Novel by HEADON HILL, Author of ‘The Plunder 
Ship,” entitled THE SENTENCE OF THE COURT. 
Also an amusing Story of the Adventures of an Under- 
graduate, by INGLIS ALLEN, entitled A "VARSITY MAN, 
price 6s. 


PEARSON’S LATEST 6s, NOVELS. 


A HONEYMOON IN SPACE. GEORGE GRIFFITH. 
THE TAPU OF BANDERAH. LOUIS BECKE & WALTER JEFFERY. 
HER MASTER PASSION. BESSIE HATTON. 
STRANGE WOOING OF MARY BOWLER. RICHARD MARSH. 
‘TWIXT DEVIL AND DEEP SEA. Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. 
THE INVADERS. LOUIS TRACY. 
THE NEW MASTER. ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 
MORD EWM’LY. New Edition. W. PETT RIDGE. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Liuitep, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 





3s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 








Catalogues post-free. 





A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA, wort erbo 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon 


matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Epitor, but to the 





oan be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 


PUBLISHER, 1 Wellingion Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Messrs. DUCKWORTH and CO. announce Two 
New Books Just Published :— 


PRINCES & POISONERS: 


Studies of the Court of Louis XIV. 


By FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO. 
Translated by GEORGE MAIDMENT. With 2 Portraits, crown 8v0, 6s. 


Contents: 
Marie Madeleine de Brinvilliers. 
The Poison Drama at the Court of Louis XIV. 
The Death of *‘ Madame.’’ 
Racine and the Poison Affair. 
**La Devineresse.” 
«‘ Whether it is due to subject or to treatment, his book has a fascination 
generally denied to works equally substantial.”—Scotsman. 
“ Strange and arresting.” —G 


“A picture of Old England.” 


THE BANNER OF SAINT GEORGE: 


A Picture of Old England. By M. BRAMSTON. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“ Depicts with a pleasing yet severe art the true state of the people, as well 
as the manners, customs, pomps, and romantic circumstance of the Court and 
the Church.”-—Scotsman. 


THE BOOK OF THE DAY. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


—Glode. 





THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 
Exrvor Guiry. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s. Vi SITS 
naiveté.”—Daily News. 


7th Impression Nearly Ready, 8th in Preparation. 
«A remarkably breezy, healthy-minded ingénue, an ‘ en- 
«In the highest degree bright and entertaining. A fas- 


THE VISITS OF ¢LIZABETH, By | THE 
fant terrible’ of painful frankness and equally afflicting 
rinating, tantalising, lovable little being.”—Daily Chronicle. ELIZABETH. 





SECOND IMPRESSION.—With Cover Design by Gordon Craig. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 


THE CRIMSON WEED. 
By CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 


“Tt isa remarkable bit of work, and ranks well above average fiction.” 
—Standard 
w a . 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE GOLDEN TOOTH. * #.2000= 
AS THE TWIG IS BENT. %259;92" 
A SYNDICATE OF SINNERS. 


By GERTRUDE WARDEN, 


LOVE HAS NO PITY. _ 2: Feeprnice Laxenauer. 
A WHEEL OF FIRE. 
RIVAL CLAIMANTS. 
SECOND LOVE. 

A GREAT TEMPTATION. <0" Brice 








By Jean Mrppremass. 
[Second Edition. 


By Saran TyTLrr, 


By T. W. Sreicur. 


FERGUS HUME’S BRILLIANT NOVEL. 
SHYLOCK OF THE RIVER. 


LITERARY WORLD.—‘ Is quite the most brilliant detective story Mr. Hume 
has given us since he made such a remarkable ‘hit’ in ‘ The Mystery of a Han- 
som Cab.’” Pictorial cloth, 6s. (Fourth Edition now ready. 


G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD'S STRIKING NOVEL. 
THE MINOR CANON. = Portrotute 


By the Author of ‘‘ Beyond these Dreams,” “ The Stigma,” &c. 


ATHENEZUM.—“ This book might well attract attention......The dialogue 
itself is the best we have vet read in Mr. Fitzgerald's novels 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—“‘ The Minor Canon’ is one of the best novels 
that Mr. Beresford Fitzgerald has written. It is a study of the influence of the 
clerical profession on a man of warm and impetuous nature.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—‘‘ The story is well written. The portrait of the 
Canon himself is drawn with considerable streugth and skill.” 

LIVERPOOL COURIER.—“ The story is admirably told, and some of the 
characters are exceedingly well — 

BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE.—“ The story is cleverly developed, the dénoue- 
ment is original, and the characterisation strong.” 

NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—“ A well-conceived story...... notable for its 
clever characterisation as well as for its even and sustained quality, The story 
is one of very stroug interest.” 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE,—“ The characters in the book are cleverly drawn.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ We can recommend ‘ The Minor Canon’ as an interesting 
variation of an old theme.” 


London: DIGBY, LONG, anp CO, 18 Bouverie Srrest, E.C, 


[March 16, 1901, 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW Books 
SAINT LOUIS (LOUIS Ix. OF 


FRANCE). The Most Christian King. By Frepenric: 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Illustrated, crown $0, rorya 
[New Volume in the “ Heroes of the Nations” Series, 


MOBY DICKE;; or, The White Whale. By 


Herman Metviize, Author of “ Typee,” “Omoo,” &e. With 
by Lovis Brcxe. Illustrated with Portrait and Four Folsen ae - 
crown 8v0, cloth extra, 6s, 5° Plates, 


WHITE JACKET; or, The World ing 


Man-of-War. By Herman MELVILLE, With Four Full. : 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, page Illustration, 


CONCERNING CHILDREN. 3, 


CHARLOTTE Perxins (Stetson) GitmMan, Author of « Women 
Economics,” “ In This Our World,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, “ 











This book deals intimately and in a daringly original way with the edu cat 
of children and the duties of parents. Mrs. Gilman is not wholly upon the an 
of the parents, but recognises and enunciates the principle that children ‘a 
their rights and privileges, that respect is due to youth, and that age is ro 
often presumptuous and exacting. 


HULDREICH ZWINGLI (1484. 


1531). The Reformer of German Switzerland. By Save. Macavtzy 
Jackson, LL.D., D.D., Professor of Church History, New York University 
Editor of the Series. Together with an Historical Survey of Switzerland 
before the Reformation by Prof. Joun Martin Vincent, Johns Hopkins 
University ; and a Chapter on Zwingli’s Theology by Prof. Fraxx Hrcz 
Fostse, University of California, Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
[New Volume in the “ Heroes of the Reformation” Series, 








THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY: , 


Sketch of his Life and Work. By P. C. MitcHeLi, M.A. With Portraits, 
crown 8y0, cloth, 5s. 





NEW LISTS NOW READY. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON : and New York, 


GAY & BIRD’S NEW BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED.—A NEW AND STIRRING NOVEL BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “LOOKING BACKWARD.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, attractive side design, silver top, 6s. 


THE DUKE OF STOCKBRIDGE, 
By EDWARD BELLAMY. 


Glasgow Herald.—“TIt is a well-constructed narrative with many striking 
situations dealing with an obscure but exceedingly striking and picturesque 
episode.” 





JUST PUBLISHED—AN OPEN-AIR TALE OF FOREST LIFE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt Side Design, 6s. 


THE HEART OF 


THE ANC{ENT WOOD. 


By C. G D. ROBERTS, 
Author of “The Forge in the Forest.” 
Spectator.—‘ This is as charming a book as we have seen for a long time 
peop nothing less than fascinating.” 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Should appeal to the larger ranks of those who can appre- 
ciate artistic work.” 








Size Gin. by 3tin. Special Titles, Head and Tail Pieces, and Frontispiece by y 
HerBert Core. Tastefully bound in limp cloth, gilt top, Is. 6d. net; or 
bound in limp leather, 2s. net. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CLASSICS. 
NOW READY. 
Vol. I.-WALTON'S COMPLETE ANGLER. 


IN THE PRESS. 
Vol. II.—NIMROD’S THE CHASE AND THE ROAD. 


Others in Preparation. 





The Acme of Perfection.—2s. 6d. each net. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Vol. X—SHAKESPEARE'’S SONNETS. 
Glasgow Herald.—‘‘It is worthy of being encased in gold.” 
IN A FEW DAYS. 


Vol. XI—LEAVES FROM PEPYS’ DIARY. 


Sond for detailed Prospectus of the Serics. 
New and Complete Catalogue sent post-free on Application. 


London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 





AGENCY FOB AMERICAN BOOKS. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


(4 SELECTION). 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








First Edition .......0sersereseree November, 1900. 
Second Impression............ December, 1900. 
Third Impression... D ber, 1900. 
Fourth Impression............ December, 1900. 
Fifth Impression............... January, 1901. 
Sixth Impression............... Jonuaky, 1901. 


Seventh Impression ......... February, 1901. 


Eighth Impression ........... March, 1901. 

In consequence of certain statements which have been publicly 

made, Mr. Murray desires to repeat the following paragraph 

* accompanied advertisements of this book both before and 

fier publication :—“ The p ublisher, without holding himself in 

po way responsible for their authorship, confidently hopes that 

their spectal characteristics will be considered fully to justify 
their publication.” 


SHIFTING SCENES: Recollections of Many 
Men in Many Lands. By the Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Mater, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., Sometime H.B.M. Ambassador to Germany. Crown 8yvo. 
10s. 6d, net 

« 4 clever, genial, and amusing book.”"—Standard, 


“The book throughout is a masterpiece of genial autobiography.” 
—Interature. 





which 


TWO BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TRAVELLERS IN ITALY, AND 
STUDENTS OF ART. 


THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE. From 


the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. By Jcura Carntwriéar (Mrs. 
Apr). With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE FRESCOES IN THE  SIXTINE 


CHAPEL IN ROME. By (Miss) Evetyy Marca Puiturrps. With 24 
Tllustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 





CHINA: her History, Diplomacy, and Com- 
merce, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By E. H. Parxer, 
Consul-General in Corea, 1886-7 ; Consul-General in Kiung Chow, 1891; and 
in 1892-3, Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma Government. With 19 
Maps, &c., large crown 8vo, 8s. net. 

“Jt ig full of accurate information, and forms an admirable work of reference. 

Will be indispensable to all those who desire to make a careful study of 

matters relating to China.” —Athenzum. 


QUR NAVAL HEROES. By Various Writers, 


Edited by G. E. Marrxpry, M.A, With a Preface by Rear-Admiral Lord 
Cuantrs BeresFrorD. Containing Short Lives of Twenty of our most 
Famous Admirals, related in nearly every case by one of their Descendants, 
and when possible by the Head of the Famiiy. With Photogravure of Lord 
Nelson, and Half-Tone Portraits of the other Admirals, demy Sro, 16s. 
“Well-conceived and well-executed volume.”—Globe. 
“One of great interest and value,”’—Literature, 


THE COMPLETE AUTHORITATIVE EDITION OF 
GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. 


Large crown. 8vo, 6s. each, 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN; their Manners, 


Customs, Religion, and Language. With a Photogravure and 8 Full-page 
Illustrations, by A. Wats Minzs. 


WILD WALES, With a Photogravure and 


MESSRS, METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


The demand for THE PASSING OF THE GREAT 
QUEEN, by Miss MARIE CORELLI, has been so great that a 
Second Large Edition has been called for. 


Messrs. METHUEN have just published THE RELIEF 
OF KUMASI, by Captain BISS. With Maps and Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s. This book contains a Narrative both of the Siege 
and of the Relieving March. 


They have published a highly important Record of Work on 
the Indian Frontier, by Sir T. HOLDICH, K.C.I.E., entitled 
THE INDIAN BORDERLAND, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, 15s. net.; also the most Authoritative Work on 
Abyssinia in existence, entitled MODERN ABYSSINIA, by 
A. B. WYLDE, with a large Map and Portrait of King Menelek, 
demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


Messrs. Methuen have just issued an important Book entitled 
EFFICIENCY AND EMPIRE, by ARNOLD WHITE, 
crown 8vo, 6s. It deals with National and Departmental Efficiency 
and the root cause of the Muddle in our Public Affairs. The 
Author has consulted many of the most successful organisers of the 
day, and consequently the remedial and constructive side of the 
problem is principally dealt with. 


A HISTORY OF THE MIDLAND RAILWAY, by 
CLEMENT STRETTON, with numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d., was published this week ; also a Book on PRACTICAL 
LICENSING REFORM, by the Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal 
Commission on the Licensing Laws, crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


Messrs. Methuen will publish very shortly the Sixth Volume of 
their HISTORY OF EGYPT, Edited by W. M. FLINDERS 
PETRIE. This volume describes Egypt in the Middle Ages, and is 
Written by Mr. STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


They will publish next week a very frank Statement of the 
Problem in China, entitled THE REAL CHINESE 
QUESTION, by CHESTER HOLCOMBE. Crown 8vo, és. 


Messrs. Methuen have just published Two New Volumes in “ The 
Library of Devotion,” THE PSALMS OF DAVID, Edited 
by W. B. RANDOLPH, M.A., and LYRA APOSTOLICA, 
with an Introduction by Canon SCOTT HOLLAND, and Notes 
by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., pott 8vo, 2s. each (leather, 2s. 6d. net). 


They have also lately published THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, by 
ALFRED CALDECOTT, D.D., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d.; THE WAY 
OF HOLINESS: a Devotional Commentary on 
the 119th Psalm, by R. M. BENSON, M.A., of the Cowley 
Mission, Oxford, crown Svo, 5s.: THE SOUL’S PILGRIM- 
AGE: Devotional Readings from the Published and 
Unpublished Writings of George Body, D.D., Selected 
and Arranged by J. H. BURN, B.D., pott Svo, gilt top, 2s. 6d.; and 
THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES, Edited by H. W. 
FULFORD, fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


New Novels 
Six Shillings each. 
THE SACRED FOUNT. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
BELINDA FITZWARREN. 


Henry JAMES. 
S. BaRInc-GouLD. 





12 Iustrations, by A. S. Harrnice. 
naa oils | 
ON PETER’S ISLAND. A New Novel of | 


| 
Eussian Life. By ArTHUR RB. Ropes and Mary ©. Rorzs. Crown Svo, 6s. | 


(Ready shortly. 


MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE OPERA, PAST AND PRESENT: an 


Histori¢al Sketch. By Witnram Foster Aptworr, Author of “‘ Musicians 
and Music Lovers,” &c. With Portraits. (Ready immediately. 





A NEW WORK BY THE REV. CHARLES GORE, M.A., D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. 


THE BODY OF CHRIST: an Inqniry into 


the Institution and Doctrine of the Holy Communion. Crown Sro, 58. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Earn OF IDDESLEIGH. 


THE REDEMPTION OF DAVID 
CORSON. 


A NARROW WAY. Mary FrivpuaTer, 
THE THIRD FLOOR. Mrs. DvDENEY. 
THE SALVATION SEEKERS. Norn AINsiiz. 


A SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 
Horr DAWULISH. 


C. F. Goss. 


STRANGE HAPPENINGS. 
W. CuarK Rvssenu, and others. 


Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
A STATE SECRET. B. M. Croker. 


Messrs. Methuen’s New Catalogue will be sent to any address. 





METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, W.O, 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


Messrs. Belf?'s Miniature Illustrated Catalogue is now ready 
and will be sent on application. 


Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


TURNER’S PICTURES.—A List of the 


WORKS CONTRIBUTED to PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS by J. M. W. 
TURNER, R.A. With Notes by C. F. Bert, Hon. M.A. Oxford. Printed 
on Hand-made Paper. Only 350 Copies printed. 





Post Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE 


ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND (1500-1800). By RrarvaLp BLOMFIELD, 
M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, Architect. With Drawings by the Author 
and other Illustrations. 

“We have nothing but praise for this little volume. It is admirable from 
beginning to end....... We can only repeat what we stated in our previous notice 
-—-that this history is the most complete and thorough account of Renaissance 
erchitecture in England, and that the illustrations are worthy of the letter- 
press, Mr. Blomfield’s skill as a draughtsman being of a very high order.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 





Post S8vo, 5s. net. 


PINTORICCHIO. By Evetyn Marcu Pariutrrs. 


With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. xs 
{ Bell’s Great Masters Serics. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. 


Waters, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. With 40 Illustrations and a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. [Bell's Great Masters Series, 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


MEMLINC. By W. H. James Wuate, late 


Keeper of the National Art Library. With 40 Illustrations and a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. [Bell's Great Masters Series. 

** An indispensable handbook on this fascinating master, by the chief living 

authority on his work. This book is of unusual importance.”—Magazine of Art. 


Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


HOLBEIN’S ‘“ AMBASSADORS,” the Picture 


and the Men: a Historical Study. By Mary S. F. Hervey. With 25 
Mustrations, giving Portraits, Facsimiles, and Details illustrating Sources 
of Holbein’s Work. 


Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. not. 


WINCHESTER. By R. T. Warver, New 


College, Oxford. With 40 Illustrations. [Bell’s Great Public Schools. 
“* Within the prescribed limits Mr. Warner has probably succeeded in writing 
the best possible handbook to Winchester.” —~Athenzum. 
“A well-nigh ideal handbook.” —Acadenvy. 


y Next Week.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Read: 
HARROW. By J. Fischer Winuiams, M.A., 


Fellow of New College, Oxford, With 48 Illustrations. 
[Bell’s Great Public Schools, 





Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JOURNAL TO STELLA (A.D. 1710-1713). 


By JoxatHan Swirt, D.D. Edited by Frepertcr Ryrvaxy, M.A. With 
2 Portraits of Stella and a Facsimile of One of the Letters. 
{Bohn's Standard Library. 

** No more welcomed reprint has appeared for some time past than the new 
edition, complete and exact, so far as it was possible to make it, of Swift’s 
* Journal to Stella.’ ”’—Morning Post. 

“At last we have a well-printed, carefully edited text of Swift’s famous 
* Journal,’ in a single handy cheap volume.”—St, James's Gazette. 


Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Jowatnan 


Swirt, D.D. Edited by G. BavenscrortT Desnis, B.A.Lond. With Maps 
and Jacsimiles. {Bohn's Standard Library. 
** Mr. Dennis has spared no pains to render this edition of ‘ Gulliver's Travels’ 
as complete and satisfactory as pony emg hae thenzuin. 
** Mr. Dennis is quite justified in his boast of now first giving us a complete 
end trustworthy text.”—Manchester Guardian, 


Vol. I.—Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE LETTERS OF THOMAS GRAY. In- 


cluding the Correspondence of Gray and Mason. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Duncan C. Tovey, Editor of ‘Gray and his 
Yriends,’”’ &c. {Bohn's Standard Library. 
«he knowledge displayed by the editor is so wide and accurate and the 
manner 60 excellent that this edition of Gray’s ‘ Letters’ ought to be the final 
and authoritative edition.”—Pilot. 





Small post 8vo, 38s. 6d, 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY ITALIAN 


LITERATURE TO THE DEATH OF DANTE. Translated from tho 
German of Apoutr Gaspary, together with the Author's Additions to the 
Italian Translation (1887), and with Supplemontary Biographical Notes 
(1887-1899), by Herman OELsNeER, M.A., Ph.D. [Bohn's Standard Library. 


4 vols. small post 80, 5s. each. 


THE LETTERS OF CICERO, The whole 


extant Correspondence in Chronological Order. Translated into English 
by Eve yn S. Savcrsures, M.A. Bohn’s Classical Libraries, 

** To suy it is scholarly would be inadequate. It is that and something more 
than that; itis an excellent piece of literary work. Fidelity to the original is 
combined with easy idiomatic English in a really remarkable degree. He 
accomplishes the feat of making us forget that we are reading a translation, 
It is a brilliant work.”—Academy. 


London : GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








MR. JOHN LONG'S NEW Book; 


THE BOOK OF THE HOuR, 


Dedicated to those inspired persons 
amongst themselves whilst attempting “ec = 
the world by means of religious novels, bo 


THE MASTER SINNER. 


BY A WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR. Cloth, 3s, 64, 


NOTICE,.—The demand for ** THE MASTER SIN 
that Mr. John Long is temporarily unable to roy wine $0 reat, 
Large Edition has just been delivered to the trade, anda Fifth ana 


still Larger Edition is in rapid preparation. 
Orders can only be executed in the order of their receipt 

to secure an early copy place your order to-da: » $0 that 

or library. y with your béoksane® 





SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY, 


VERONICA VERDANT: Her vaninies 


By MINA SANDEMAN, 
Author of “ Wicked Rosamond,” “‘ Charming Miss Kyrle,” &, 6g, 
Daily Mail.—“An amusing book from start to finish, brisk, bright 1 
written.” » We 


“Mr. Frank Mathew has produced a really fine historical stud 
very near to writing a great book.’”’—Morning Leader, may, and hae gous 


THE ROYAL SISTERS. 
By FRANK MATHEW. 6s. 


Morning Post.,—* A most excellent romance, packed with incident 
colour. One of those books that keep you out of your bed o’ pyr “te 
with you an impression as of having witnessed with your own eyes a pagedn; 
full of gorgeous colour.” 


FERGUS HUME’S LATEST SENSATIONAL STORY, 


THE GOLDEN WANG-HO. 


[This day, Ge, 
JENNER TAYLER’S NEW NOVEL. 
MARY BRAY X HER MARK, 


By the Author of ‘* Wanted~-A Hero.” 5s. 6d. 


Rivmingham Gazette.—“ A story to read from cover to cover, vigorously 
written, with touches of humour and pathos which hold the reader from frst 
to last.” 








London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 





New Novel by the Author of ‘‘A Roman Mystery.” 


CASTING OF NETS. 
The Story of a ** Mixed Marriago” and a Passion for Proselytizing, 
By RICHARD BAGOT, 
Cloth, 6s. 


HIGHLANDS OF ASIATIC TURKEY. By 


Fary Percy, M.P. With 40 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the 
Author, and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, I4s. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF MRS. FENTON. In 


In:lia. and the Colonies, 1826-1830. 1 vol. Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
SHADOWS OF THE WAR. By Dosa 
Bacor. With Dlustrations from Photographs taken by the Author and 
others, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LITERATURE,.—“ A war book which should be read even by those who have 
only time to read a few of the war books.” 


REV. ADRIAN HOFMEYR’S BOOK. 
THE STORY OF MY CAPTIVITY 
IN THE PRETORIA PRISON, 


By ADRIAN HOFMEYR, B.A. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s, 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 
By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL,, Bart., MP. 
FIRST SERIES.—A New Edition, with additional Plates, is published this 
day, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6 
SECOND SERIES. Now ready, with Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 
8vo, 7s, 6d. 
. *,* Tho Two Volumes are now uniform. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. By the 


Hon, L. A. TortemacuE, Author of “ Benjamin Jowett,” &¢. Large crown 
&yvo, 6s. A New and Revised Edition with an additional Chapter containing 
further talk with Mr. Gladstone. : 
Athenzum.— That Mr. Tollemache is an accomplished writer of reminl& 
cences is known to all Mr. Gladstone’s admirers.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street 
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BLICKENSDERFER 


Typewriters 


Unite the Good Points of 
other makes at less than 
half the usual prices. 


BLICKENSDERFER 





Typewriters 
t £8 8s. ana £10 10s. 


are BETTER for Literary Work than 
anything else to be bought at twice 
and three times the money. 





A RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 


12 Oxford Terrace, London, W. 
January 4th, 1901. 


To the BLICKENSDERFER COMPANY. 


Dear Srrs,—I must thank you for your very courteous 
letter. As you have desired to have the Blick which I 
used during the Siege of Ladysmith as a momento, I 
have much pleasure in sending it to you in exchange for 
anewone. You will notice that I return the machine in 
perfect order, and yet during the siege and on the various 
previous missions on which I have taken it, it has never 
been out of order. In my opinion it has been tested as 
highly as it is possible to test a Typewriter. I found ita 
great convenience on service, as it enabled me to duplicate 
all my despatches. I first used a Blick in the Sudan, and 
if I am destined to see another campaign I shall again 
employ “The War Correspondent’s Best Friend.” 

I am, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
LIONEL JAMES, 
The Times Special Correspondent. 


We could fill a volume with similar letters, but 
all we ask is that you send for List No. 167, which 
tells all about BLICKENSDERFERS and gives 
testimonies from all parts of the world. 


THE SALES OF BLICKENSDERFER 
MACHINES IN THE FEW YEARS 60, 000) 
THEY HAVE BEEN ON THE 


MARKET HAVE RUN TO NEARLY 





The BLICKENSDERFER Typewriter Co., 
‘ondon Depot: 9 GHEAPSIDE | NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
f | 


West End: 195 Oxford Street. 


Aso in LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NOTTINGHAM, 
BIRMINGHAM, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, &c. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES.—Crown 8v0, 68 


LOVE jAND HONOUR. 


Outlook.—* Soundly constructed and written movingly.” 


Scotsman.— A cleverly constructed romance...... the story should not fail to 
please any reader who takes it up.’ 





NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF ‘‘RODNEY STONE.” 
Ox MAROH 26ru.—With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 


RODNEY STONE. New ana Cheaper Illus- 


trated Edition. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “The White 
Company,” ** The Great Boer War,” &. 


NEW WORK BY THE HON. A. S. C. CANNING. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BRITISH POWER & THOUGHT: 


a Historical Enquiry. By the Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, Author of 
* British Rule and Modern Politics,” “‘ History in Fact and Fiction,” &. 


HANDBOOK of the ADMINISTRA- 


TIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, 1801-1900. By FRANCIS CULLING CABR-GOMM, late of 
H.M. Madras Civil Service, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


Standard.—‘‘ Most usefal and carefully compiled......The volume is indis- 
pensable to politicians for the purposes of reference.” 


A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. On Maroh 26th.—Crown 8vo, 68. 


A CARDINAL AND HIS 
CONSCIENCE. 


By GRAHAM HOPE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


10th THOUSAND. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 








With Portrait, 8vo, 10s. net. Illustrated Edition, Extra Crown 8vo, 
14s. net. 





ILLUSTRATED PRESENTATION EDITIONS NOW READY. 
58th. THOUSAND. 


ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN. 


Extra Crown 8vo, Illustrated Edition, white buckram, gilt edves, 
8s. 6d. net ; Ordinary Edition, 6s, 


27th THOUSAND. 
THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


By the Author of “ ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


Extra Crown $vo, Illustrated Edition, white buckram, gilt edges, 
8s. 6d, net; Ordinary Edition, 6s. 





BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


Byzantine Architecture in Greece. 


‘THE MONASTERY OF SAINT 
LUKE OF STIRIS, IN PHOCIS, AND THE DEPENDENT 
MONASTERY OF SAINT NICHOLAS IN THE FIELDS, 
NEAR SKRIPOU IN BOEOTIA. By RoBeRT WEIR SCHULTZ 
and SipNEY HowArpD BARNSLEY, lately Members of the 
British School at Athens. Illustrated, Imperial 4to, 3 guineas 
net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1ITED, LONDON, 
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CASSELL § COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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TWO IMPORTANT NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


READY SHORTLY, price 6s. 


AFIELD AND AFLOAT. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
Author of “Rudder Grange,” “Mrs, Cliff's Yacht,’ “The Adventures of Captain Horn,” “The Girl at Cobhurst,” & 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 





READY NEXT WEEE, price 6s. 


A SOLDIER OF THE KING 


By DORA M. JONES. 


The romantic story of John Gifford, the original of Bunyan’s Evangelist, though well known to students of Bunyan’s early life has 
never yet been made the subject of a novel. Gifford was a wild Cavalier before he became a preacher, and the adventures of his earlier 
unregenerate days form the subject of “ A Soldier of the King.” Thescene of the story is laid chiefly in Maidstone, and it includes the 
most picturesque episode in the history of that ancient town—its capture by the Commonwealth soldiers in 1648. 


RECENT SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 





FOURTH IsuIPRESSION, price 6s. MR. BARRIE’'S GREAT WORK OF GENIUS, 
THE TALE OF A FIELD HOSPITAL. SECOND IMPRESSION, price és 
By FREDERICK TREVES, F.R.C.S. TOMMY AND GRIZEL, 
Handsomely bound in leather, with 14 Illustrations. By J. M. BARRIE. 
‘Few, we should say, can read this book with dry eyes, but every one “For spiritual beauty there is Grizel, as true and lovablo a woman ag 
should read it.”—Spectator. novelist ever created...... Grizel’s saga is not to be read without tears,"—] ines, 
“Mr. J. M. Barrie has given th jus.”— , 
THIRD IMPRESSION, satin 6s. r. arrie given the world a work of genius.”"—Speaker. 
CAMPAIGN PICTURES OF THE WAR SECOND IMPRESSION, price 6s. 
IN ep ind vn , 1899-1900). | OLD FIRES AND PROFITABLE GHOSTS, 
ai By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (Q). ~- 


ay: 4 See He tells a ghost-story as Ste told the b 
. : sas . ** He tells a ghost-story as venson told the bewitching adventures i 
‘Will be read with avidity...... Pictures tall of urple patches......Here we | «New Arabian Nights,’ so easily, so entirely without parade of pr sep 
have real pathos, simple, tear-compelling.”—Daily News. carry even the most timorous reader into fearless communication with the 
“ unseen.” —Daily Chronicle. 








SECOND IMPRESSION, price 5s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION, price 9s. 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS. REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 


By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. 
With 100 Illustrations from Photographs by C. Kearton. By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. 





‘Mr. Kearton’s book will send many a young reader out into the fields to With 16 Illustrations. 
watch and listen for himself. The book is most beautifully illustrated.” , ‘ ; 
—Daily News, “An extraordinary collection of good stories and good sayings.”+Athenzum, 





THE GREAT WORK ON “FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS” PLACED WITHIN EASY REACH OF ALL, 
The First Fortnightly Part, price 6d., Ready March 2oth, of 
A CHEAP ISSUE OF 


FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. 


By W. SWAYSLAND. 
With beautiful Coloured Plates by A. THORBURN and others. 
The work will be completed in about 20 Parts, 





Part I., price 6d. net, Now Ready, of 
THE MEMORIAL EDITION OF 


THE QUEEN’S LONDON. 


This work will contain nearly 500 Full-page Pictures, including a Series of Views of Queen Victoria's 
Funeral Procession and other New Pictures. 


Each Part will contain 32 pages of Pictures printed on Art Paper. 


A SPLENDID REMBRANDT PLATE, “THE FUNERAL OF QUEEN VICTORIA; THE CORTEGE PASSING 
APSLEY HOUSE,” is Presented with Part I. 


To be completed in 15 weekly parts, 





a 
—* 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 








London ‘one by Love & Wrman (Limited) at Nos. 7476 Great Queen, Street, W.C.; and Published by Jou Baxzgr for the “ papa (Limited) 
a 


their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, March 16th, 1901. 








